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Police Department of the City of New York 
Office of the Commissioner 


Hon. John Purroy Mitchee, 

Mayor, City of New York, 

City Hall, New York City. 


December 20 , 1917 . 


Sir : 

This report of some of the activities of the Police Department during my 
administration is herewith respectfully submitted to you. It is not complete, 
but is an effort to describe some of the work we have tried to do, in perhaps 
rather new ways, to make the Police Force of greater service to the City, and to 
try to make the City not merely safer, but a more wholesome and a happier place 
to live in. 

I wish to say that whatever success has attended the Police Administration 
would not have been possible without your unfailing understanding and support. 
Police conditions in New York are of such a character that a Police Com¬ 
missioner cannot be successful unless he is master of his job, and unless at the 
same time he has no doubt as to the backing and confidence of the Mayor. You 
have given me an entirely free hand to run the Department, yet I have always 
found that when I needed advice or support you were ready with it in large 
measure. 

It has been a satisfaction and a privilege to work in your Administration. 

Respectfully yours, 


Poeice Commissioner. 










INTRODUCTION. 


It is the duty of a Police Force to prevent crime, to maintain law and order, 
to protect life and property. To accomplish this it is necessary first, to have a 
capable Force, and secondly, to distribute and direct this Force in an intelligent 
way. 

Just as a surgeon would work under great difficulties in performing a major 
operation unless his tools were sharp, reliable and free from rust, so the head 
of a Police Force would have a meagre chance of success unless the tools he 
must work with, the men on the Force, are sound in mind, body and character, 
and are animated by the spirit of ambition and service. 

The day I took office a General Order was issued announcing that any 
man on the Force might have a personal interview with the Police Commissioner 
upon request. It was also made clear that while I was glad to see any member 
of the Force on any subject he wished to speak to me about, I wanted to see him 
personally and not some friend who might come to speak for him. In fact, it 
was made clear to the Force that every member of it was expected to stand on 
his own record; that a man need not expect that his poor work could be made up 
for by the influence of powerful friends; and that if a man had a good record 
and was trying to do his work as it should be done, he needed no other recom¬ 
mendation. The door was closed to people who came to ask things as favors 
for policemen, but it was open wide to policemen who came to ask things for 
themselves. 

This was the first essential in the work of keeping politics out of the police; 
of making the police understand that nothing more was expected of them except 
to do their plain, straightforward duty just as well as they could,—but that 
this was expected and would be demanded of them. The baneful effect of poli¬ 
tical influence in a Police Force, leaving aside the grosser manifestations of it 
which take the form of crookedness and dishonesty, lies in the unavoidable 
conclusion that if a politician can secure for a policeman transfers, assignments, 
etc., which the policeman wants, that policeman “owes favors” to the politician, 
and the favors are pretty sure to be paid in ways which give privileges to the 
politician and his friends, which should not be given, and which usually con¬ 
stitute a license to break the law. It is an inevitable circle: the policeman wants 
a detail; the politician gets it for him; the policeman is bound to do a similar 
service for the politician. And this does the double harm of breeding crime and 
breaking police morale. 
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The proper procedure is quite opposite: the policeman wants a detail; he 
is granted an interview with the Police Commissioner, states his case, and it has 
record and ability warrant it, he gets the detail; this time, however, he is under 
no obligation to any one, except to his own record, and he has got the detail, 
not as a favor, but because his own work showed that he had rendered good 
service. The effect is to encourage the men to do ambitious, effective police 
work,—the diametric opposite of the other procedure. 

In every way I have tried to make this clear to the men, and the response 
has been most gratifying. They have come to believe that the way for them 
to succeed as policemen,—which we must never forget is their chosen life’s 
work,—is simply to try to do the work as well as they can, just as would be 
true of men in other professions or business. They know that the administra¬ 
tion will back them up if they try to do their honest duty, no matter if they 
make mistakes. They know they need not fear the revenge of the friend, no 
matter how highly connected, of the law breaker they arrest. They know, more¬ 
over, that they need not expect to get out of trouble by the intercession of 
friends, however powerful. They have found it is safe to do their duty as they 
see it, and besides being safe, that this is the course of action that will bring 
them personally the best results. They have found that this condition of affairs 
has raised them notably in the estimation of the people of the City. As they 
have become respected by the public, they have become self-respecting, and they 
now hold up their heads as men who are genuinely trying to do well a job so 
difficult and so important. For we must not forget that we depend upon police¬ 
men to keep our lives and property safe; to safeguard our wives and daughters 
as they walk the streets. 

The next essential is to distribute and direct the Force intelligently. This 
report will show some of the things that have been accomplished or started 
not only to make better policemen, but to organize them and direct their work 
along better and more productive lines. The work of guarding a great City is no 
such simple thing as it used to appear. New York is perhaps the biggest City 
in the world, and because of the complexity of the huge population it presents 
problems which exist nowhere else. The directing head of a Police Force has 
problems put up to him for settlement which he often finds nothing in history 
or experience to parallel. We have tried to keep steadily in mind that our 
primary duty is to protect life and property; to maintain law and order; to keep 
down crime. All theories that have come to us in one way or another have 
been confronted with the question: will they tend to make the City safer? 

We have believed, moreover, that as conditions change, as new problems 
appear, as situations develop along lines not known before, so we must seek 
new methods, must institute new practices, must develop and adapt old but 
sound customs so as to keep abreast, and a little ahead, of the situation. The 
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police attitude towards our tremendous foreign population must be one of under¬ 
standing, of sympathy, and of patient, persistent effort to educate the newcomers 
to our laws and customs by humane, forbearing methods, and not by the Big 
Stick. 

All police work is complicated by the fact that it consists really of two 
great divisions: one, the duty of the police to protect the citizen from the acts 
of others; the other, the duty of the police to protect the citizen from his own 
acts. 

In the first place, we must protect him from burglars, pickpockets, robbers, 
murderers. This is straight police work and doesn’t present any complications 
except those that are natural in a combat of force and wits between traditional 
enemies who are striving to get the better of each other. 

By protecting a citizen against himself, I mean the enforcement of laws 
which regulate his own habits. He may, for instance, wish to indulge in the 
use of cocaine or other habit-forming drugs. The law says he shall not and im¬ 
poses upon the Police Force the duty of preventing him from so doing, and, if 
it finds him so doing, the duty of taking him into custody and presenting him in 
court. He may wish to sell intoxicating liquors at such times and in such places 
as he chooses, but the State says there are certain times and places in which he 
shall not sell and makes disobedience to this a criminal offense. He may wish 
to cover the sidewalk in front of his place of business with packing cases for 
the greater part of the day or night. He may not want to be bothered to clear 
the snow and ice off the sidewalk after a storm. He may wish to drive an auto¬ 
mobile in whatever direction and at whatever speed he pleases. He may not 
wish to be bothered about observing some of the sanitary ordinances. The law 
specifies what he must do and what he must not do in these particulars, and it 
is the duty of the Police to restrain him. ^ 

People do not like to be restrained by the police or by any one else; the 
majority of them are in favor of these regulatory sumptuary laws as a general 
practice and as a matter of pious theory, but most any citizen is resentful if an 
individual taps him on the shoulder and serves a summons on him because he 
personally has violated one of these regulations which he, as a public-spirited 
citizen in the broad sense, was thoroughly in favor of. 

The head of a Police Department must, then, develop the individual mem¬ 
bers of the Force to the highest point of efficiency, assign them to duty in such 
places and in such a manner as shall be best calculated to circumvent the law¬ 
breaker, and as shall be most successful in enforcing the sumptuary regula¬ 
tions in a manner that shall not cause resentment, but shall secure compliance. 
And he must arrange and instruct his Force all the time with an insight into 
the changing conditions of the city and into the needs and peculiarities of the 
different groups that live in it. 
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MAKING BETTER POLICEMEN 

INSPECTORS’ MEETINGS 

From the start of the administration there have been weekly meetings of 
the Commissioner with the Inspectors. These meetings have been most valu¬ 
able. The Inspectors are the ranking officers of the regular force, and under 
the Commissioner and Deputies, are in direct charge of all departments of the 
work. They are practical policemen of long and varied experience, and their 
judgment is invaluable when any new theory is being considered. If it sur¬ 
vives their examination into it, it has stood the acid test. 

The beneficial results of these meetings have been striking. They have 
developed into what might be called cabinet meetings. They have served not 
merely as the trying-out ground for new plans and new policies, but also as an 
effective means of communication between the administration and the rank and 
file, producing a closeness of touch and of understanding that has yielded much 
in the way of intelligent, united interpretation of orders, and action on them 
by the policeman on post. 

Often it has been the practice to refer problems that called for examination 
and deliberation to Committees of Inspectors for later report. To illustrate 
the kinds of questions that have been handled in this way, the following list 
names in part, the different Committees. 

Committee on Street Safety. 

Committee on Crime Prevention. 

Committee on Patrol Posts. 

Committte on Signal Box and Citizens’ Flashlight Call System. 

Committee on Street Cleaning and Co-operation with other City Depart¬ 
ments. 

Committee on Reduction of Crime through Welfare Work. 

Committee on Legislation Affecting the Work of the Police Department. 

Committee on Protection of Immigrants. 

Committee on Industrial Disturbances. 

Committee on Preparedness for War Conditions or Public Disaster. 

Committee on the Proper Handling of ex-Convicts. 

Committee on Athletics. 

Committee on Field Days. 

These Committees are usually temporary, being dissolved when their work 
is done, but some of them have, of necessity, become Standing Committees. The 
results obtained have shown the painstaking and thorough manner in which the 
work was undertaken. Frequently it was found necessary, in perfecting cer¬ 
tain schemes, to consult men who were authorities on matters far removed 
from police work in its ordinarily accepted sense. For instance, in working out 
plans to feed the city in case railroad communication were cut off, at the time of 
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the threatened railroad strikes a year ago, the committee consulted with the 
heads of different railroad and steamboat lines and with many wholesale food 
dealers throughout the city. 

It has been not only an education but a pleasure to work in this way with 
the members of the Force who have served as Inspectors during my term of 
office. No consideration has entered into the work except the desire to give to 
the city the best police service possible. New ideas have been forced to prove 
their right to adoption, and have often had a stormy time at it, and no favorites 
have been played, as the Commissioner can testify in calling to remembrance the 
summary fate of some of the matters he personally has set up for consideration. 
The men had confidence that there was no element in the plan of trying to 
place them on record, or to shift responsibility, and that there was no weather 
eye out to gain political advantage; that it was simply a business-like, cabinet 
council for the object of progressively developing and improving police service. 
They responded with hard work, wise counsel and loyal handling of their 
several commands. 


REWARDING GOOD WORK 

Much has been said about the Police Commissioner’s lack of power to disci¬ 
pline the men adequately. I have been more handicapped, however, by the 
lack of power to reward them properly. Under the present Civil Service sys¬ 
tem, with a few exceptions such as the rank of first-grade detective and the help 
to promotion given by departmental awards, a policeman who does honest, 
skilful, persistent work has no better chance of promotion or higher pay than 
a policeman who simply does well enough to keep out of trouble. This deadens 
ambition, and works directly to give the city a far lower brand of police service 
than would be the case if good work by policemen could be rewarded like good 
work done by men in large private companies. 

We have tried to make up for this in several ways. At our request, the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission agreed to recognize Department awards 
given for excellent police work of any kind, and for valuable suggestions. Here¬ 
tofore, no recognition was allowed except for deeds involving physical risk. 
This was a step in the right direction, as it encouraged the men to work hard 
at whatever was assigned to them, in the knowledge that if they did unusually 
well, they would be eligible for an award that would help them to promotion. 
Further, a number of policemen were performing commendable deeds which 
were not of sufficient distinction to warrant the regular awards. To give men 
the recognition they deserved for such deeds Captains have been permitted to 
award extra time off duty.— 

When a member of the Force makes an arrest he is frequently required 
to spend a good deal of his own time in court, time when perhaps he should be 
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sleeping. Aside from being unfair to the man this tends to detract from his 
efficiency. The men were tempted to avoid making arrests or taking the right 
kind of action, because they were in a sense automatically punished if they 
did so. We therefore adopted the practice of giving men extra time off from 
reserve duty for time they spent in court when they would otherwise have 
been free. 

These two practices have since been improved on and superseded in the 
Merit System, which is described elsewhere in this report. 

Members of the Force who were on duty from midnight to 8 . 3 . m. were in 
many cases required to appear the first thing in the morning before the Grand 
Jury or in Court. When they reported they were frequently so fatigued that 
they could not give proper testimony. In some instances prisoners may easily 
have been discharged as a result of this, when they should have been convicted. 
To correct this condition, in such cases men are now excused from patrol at 
5 a. m., and are required to rest from then until it is time to go to court. This 
puts them in good condition to testify. 

A good many letters are received from persons outside the Department, 
calling attention to cases where policemen took commendable action. I have 
adopted the practice of sending to each man about whom such a letter is received, 
a memorandum telling him of the letter and complimenting him on the action 
he took in the case mentioned. The men are pleased to get these memoranda, 
and it is right that they should be given the satisfaction of knowing when their 
services have been appreciated. 

Very often the evidence and testimony submitted at the trials of mem¬ 
bers of the Force against whom charges had been preferred was so complex 
that it took considerable time to decide the guilt or innocence of the men. Dur¬ 
ing the time that such charges were pending, policemen might be under suspen¬ 
sion without pay, and they were not permitted under the rules of the Depart¬ 
ment to obtain other employment. In some instances policemen had large 
families dependent upon their income. Besides being a hardship for the men 
themselves, this deprived their families of proper care and food. Under such 
circumstances the men may now lay their cases before me, and if the facts 
warrant it, they are permitted to obtain other proper employment during the 
time of their suspension. 

During the car strike in 1916 men were required to be on continuous duty. 
They slept in station houses or at places provided for them near the scene of 
possible trouble. They could not get to their homes for the usual meals, and 
in a great many cases the extra money they were required to spend for food 
was very much needed by their families. Reimbursement was therefore made 
to the amount of 35 cents for each meal during the time they were assigned 
to continuous strike duty. 
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Pay and Vacations. 

This important factor had been neglected for many years, during a period 
when the cost of living had been increased so greatly that the purchasing power 
of the dollar to the man of moderate means had, according to economists, 
decreased fully one-third. 

It is important that the compensation for Commanding Officers should 
bear a proper relation to the responsibilities of their positions, and at the same 
time stimulate the ambition of the men in the lower ranks, who contemplate 
a career in the police service. 

Too little thought has been given to the problem of attracting the right 
men to police service. Salary rates in the past, particularly those for new 
entrants into the service, have been based too largely upon the average com¬ 
pensation that the men received before they entered the service, and too little 
upon what rates would attract ambitious men into the Police Department, not 
solely in order to get a job, but to get into a service where there is an oppor¬ 
tunity for a career of usefulness, as well as for ample financial reward. 

The policeman of to-day, to be effective in his work, must know not only 
what to do with the man who has committed a crime or a violation of some 
regulatory measure, but he also must know what to do, and how to do it, in 
order to prevent crime. A determined effort, therefore, has been put forth 
during the past four years to obtain increases in compensation for all ranks 
of policemen, both as a recognition of their good service, of the higher prices 
charged for everything they buy, and also in order that the personnel of the 
Force may be kept up, not only to its present standard, but improved, by 
holding out adequate rewards to attract better and better men into the service. 
As a recognition of the improved service rendered to the City the vacation 
periods of several ranks have been increased. Below is a summary of the 
important salary increases and changes in vacation: 

Chief Inspector: Salary increased from $3,500 to $5,000 in 1915 and to $6,000 
in 1916. The Chief Inspector is the head of the entire uniformed force. 
At $6,000, the compensation is not adequate for this position. 

Borough Inspector: Salary increased from $3,500 to $4,200 in 1917. Provision 
has also been made in the budget for 1918 for two additional Borough 
Inspectors at $4,200. 

Inspector: Salary increased from $3,500 to $3,900 in 1917. The last increase 
given to Inspectors was in 1866, when they were increased from $2,500 
to $3,500. 

Captain: Salary increased from $2,750 to $3,120 in 1917. The last increase 
for Captain was also in 1866, when they were advanced from $2,000 
to $2,750. 
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Lieutenant-. The salary of Lieutenant has been increased from $2,250 to $2,450, 
to be effective January 1, 1918. The last increase for Lieutenants was in 
1909, when they were advanced from $2,000 to $2,250. 

A number of Lieutenants, who were in charge of special work and 
whose responsibilities were greater than those of the Lieutenants assigned 
to regular duty, were advanced from $2,250 to $2,500 in 1916. 

The vacation period for Lieutenants has been increased from 15 to 
16 days. 

Sergeant: The salary of Sergeants has been raised from $ 1,750 to $ 1 , 950 , to be 
effective January 1 , 1918 . The last increase for Sergeants was granted in 
July, 1910 , when they were advanced from $ 1,500 to $ 1 , 750 . 

The vacation period for Sergeants has been increased from 12 to 15 
days. 

Patrolman: Patrolmen who had five years’ service, received an increase of 
$50 per year in 1917. The last increase prior to this was in 1894, when 
the rate was advanced from $1,200 to $1,400. The rates for patrolmen 
have been advanced again, to be effective January 1, 1918, provision having 
been made for $50.00 per year extra for all grades of patrolmen. Increases 
for patrolmen alone during these two years have increased the Department 
budget by approximately $800,000. 

During 1916 and 1917 extra compensation of $200 per annum was 
provided for 25 patrolmen assigned to difficult or especially hazardous work. 
Extra compensation for 50 men has been provided for in the budget 
for 1918. 

The vacation period for patrolmen has been increased from 10 days 
to 14 days. 

Matron: The salary was increased from $1,000, the rate which they had pre¬ 
viously received since 1891, to $1,200, which will become effective on Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1918. 

The vacation period has been increased from 10 to 14 days. 

During the past four years, increases in pay have been granted to 78 civilian 
clerks, stenographers and other civilian employees, except mechanics and 
laborers. All mechanics and laborers have either been advanced or provision 
therefor has been made in the 1918 budget. The increases for these 78 em¬ 
ployees have ranged from $60 to $360. Increases were granted to 64, who 
were receiving less than $1,500, and to 14, who were receiving $1,500 or over. 

The increases in salary which we have succeeded in securing for the Force 
have been substantial, though not so large as they should be. These salaries 
should be further raised, to meet rising expenses, and in recognition of better 
service rendered, provided of course that the men continue the improvement 
in work which they have shown in the past few years. 
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MERIT SYSTEM 

The need of some system of providing for the recording of efficient, as well 
as inefficient, police work has long been recognized in the Police Department. 
As a result of this need, careful study has been given to the preparation of Merit 
and Demerit Schedules, accompanied by rules and regulations that would pro¬ 
hibit merit earning as the result of overzealousness, or the awarding of merits or 
charging of demerits because of the personal likes or dislikes on the part of 
superior officers. This system is known as the Merit System, and was made 
effective among the Uniformed Force on March 1, 1916, and extended to the 
Detective Bureau, Bureaus and Squads, on March 1, 1917. 

Heretofore, only the delinquencies, violations, reprimands and fines were 
recorded on the officer’s departmental record, and creditable work was only 
recorded on rare occasions, when an officer had performed extraordinary ser¬ 
vice, involving physical bravery, entitling him to recognition by the Honor Board. 

Prior to the introduction of this system, it was only possible to judge the 
officer by the number of failures his record showed. If an officer had been 
fined ten years ago for his failure to perform some police act, and had been 
doing excellent police work from that time on, the record of his one failure was 
the only thing recorded on his card. The officer knew that his delinquencies 
were written in black and white at Headquarters, while his good work was only 
known to his superior officer and soon forgotten. The fact, which is often the 
case, that the active, ambitious officer is more liable to get into trouble, was en¬ 
tirely lost sight of. Many officers, no doubt, employed their energy in an effort 
to keep out of trouble, realizing that this meant a clean record card at Head¬ 
quarters. 

The meriting of officers has produced excellent results along many lines of 
police work. The men have taken much interest in it, and they have been 
quick to point out conditions and changeg necessary to put the system on a more 
equitable basis. Changes and additions have been made from time to time, and 
shifting conditions in police work will undoubtedly require amendments to the 
system as these conditions show themselves. 

Honorable Mention and other department recognition have been given a 
value in merits in the schedule, so as to incorporate a true record of each officer. 
The number of merits has been determined in accordance with the value given 
for such recognition by the Civil Service Commission. For each departmental 
recognition heretofore valued at one point by the Civil Service Commission in 
promotional examinations, the schedule provides one hundred merits. This has 
been done with a view to its use in such examinations as soon as it could be 
equitably adjusted to all branches of police work. 

With few exceptions, including the more important and troublesome mis¬ 
demeanor cases, merits are principally given for the arrest and conviction of 
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persons wanted on some felony complaint or for performing police acts of value, 
such as the saving of life, preventing a suicide, preventing crime, etc. 

Prior to the introduction of the system, officers were reluctant to engage 
in police work that would call them to court during their off-duty time, or to 
perform other police acts that they would come in contact with during their time 
off. The Merit System has brought about a very noticeable change for the good 
in this respect. 

The system has also done much to increase the recovery of stolen property, 
and has brought about a condition where the officer is now anxious and ready 
to handle his own cases, where previously he was only too willing to have some¬ 
one else, who was going to be on duty and who did not know as much about the 
case as he did, present the case in court. 

A keen rivalry now exists in every precinct and branch. This has proved 
extremely fruitful of results and is encouraged in the schedule by excusing the 
three highest men in each precinct for a certain number of tours each month. 
The men also know that, for the first six days of each month, their records, 
including the merits earned and demerits charged, are posted in the precincts 
and branches, and are the subject of praise or criticism. 

A Merit Appeal Committee is provided to hear all cases where an officer 
claims a greater number of merits than has been given him, or performs some 
meritorious police act for which the schedule does not provide the awarding of 
merits. The officer is allowed, in these cases, to submit his appeal direct to the 
Committee, or through his superior officers, as he may see fit. 

An Appraisal Committee has also been appointed to appraise and award 
merits for information that may be furnished concerning suspicious persons or 
places, about crimes which have been committed or conditions which may lead 
to the commission of a crime, or any other matter that may be of value to the 
department on crimes already committed or on matters leading to the preven¬ 
tion of crime. 

Demerits are provided for many minor delinquencies on which officers were 
previously summoned to the trial room, necessitating the calling of witnesses 
on both sides, and taking up much valuable time of the trial commissioner, su¬ 
perior officers, and others. This procedure has proved most effective, and be¬ 
cause of the enthusiasm worked up through the System, has apparently caused 
officers to be more cautious for fear of demerits than they were previously of 
being sent to Headquarters on a minor charge. They know that the demerits 
are to stand against them on their record, while on many minor charges pre¬ 
viously they figured on getting off with a reprimand from the district inspector, 
or “beating” the case at trial. To determine the high men in the precincts, 
demerits are deducted from the number of merits earned each month. 
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The system is as yet by no means perfect. We believe, however, that at 
least a promising start has been made toward evolving a plan by which the good 
work of a policeman shall be automatically reflected in his record, thereby mak¬ 
ing it possible to promote a man on the basis of his actual day by day work, 
instead of by the result of outside Civil Service examinations, which have proved 
about as successful in putting the best men near the' top of the list as drawing 
lots would be. The weakest point in the system, as I see it, is that it fails to 
give sufficient credit to the kind of active, intelligent patrol that keeps crime 
and disorder from occurring on a post. It is easy to give credit for arrests and 
convictions, but hard to devise a method which shall do so for negative results, 
for preventing things from happening,—the best form of police work. 

THE POLICEMAN AND HIS REVOLVER 

A policeman’s revolver is his most important weapon. It is his last reli¬ 
ance. When the critical time comes that he must fire, therefore, especially in 
defense of his own life, or the life of another, he must be able to fire straight 
and true. Failure to hit the mark may mean the life of some innocent person. 
At best a revolver is a dangerous weapon. It is doubly dangerous when used 
by the incompetent or careless. A policeman should keep his gun clean and in 
serviceable condition; his ammunition should be of good quality, and he should 
carry extra cartridges for one complete reloading. Occasional aiming and 
firing exercises, even without cartridges, will help. The practice will be more 
fruitful with cartridges, providing the man is consistent, painstaking and 
zealous to discover his errors and faults and to correct them. 

In times past, policemen received no instruction whatever in the use or care 
of firearms. Until very recently the entire rank and file of the Department 
lacked any real knowledge or training in this important part of their duty. It 
was left to the individual to train himself or not, according to his inclination, 
and as the importance of the efficient use of firearms had never been impressed 
on the men, the result was, as a matter of course, lack of skill and of interest. 
The marksmanship of the Force was thoroughly bad, and the innocent bystander 
was in grave danger. 

We have tried to remedy these defects. The Force has been trained and 
is growing more efficient every day. Starting with Inspectors and Captains, 
nearly every member of the Force has received a thorough course of instruction 
in the care, handling and use of firearms, including safety first principles, 
mechanism, ammunition, loading and unloading, cleaning, aiming and firing. 
Lieutenant Kimberly, U. S. A., instructed the Inspectors and Captains and 
developed their firing scores from almost nothing in some cases up to a point 
where 108 out of 112 qualified, 20 as first class and 88 as second class pistol 
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shots. Lieutenant Kimberly also wrote a complete set of instructions for re¬ 
volver practice, which was published for the benefit of the Force in Executive 
Order 85, 1916. 

Following the instructions of the Inspectors and Captains began that of the 
Lieutenants, Sergeants and Patrolmen. Inspector Bolan supervised the work 
of 18 pistol experts, consisting of 5 Lieutenants, 10 Sergeants and 3 Patrolmen, 
assigned as instructors. When the training had to be suspended on April 3, 
1917, on account of the war situation, these instructors had put 8,500 members 
of the Force through an intensive course; 1,204 qualified as pistol shots, 137 
first and 1,067 second class. With another course or two seventy-five per cent, 
should be able to qualify. 

In the old days, new policemen received but little training in their duties 
and none at all in the handling of the revolver. In the Training School to-day 
under the skilful supervision of Acting Sergeant McElroy, recruits are 
thoroughly drilled in the care, handling and use of this important weapon. 
Patrolmen and Sergeants about to be promoted are put through this course 
in the Training School. As evidence of the efficiency of the Instructors 
and their methods of teaching, 85 per cent, of the men who have taken the 
course in the Training School have qualified as pistol shots,—a creditable record. 
First class pistol shot-pins have been given to all officers qualifying. 

To stimulate interest a revolver team has been organized in each district. 
These teams shoot twice a month in competition with each other. The rivalry 
has been keen, and good scores have been made. 

Further to encourage policemen to become proficient with the revolver, 
application was made to the Municipal Civil Service Commission that a man’s 
target record be given weight in promotion examinations. This was acceded 
to and the following weights allowed: Out of a possible 120, 72 to 95 points, % 
of 1 per cent. Out of a possible 120, 96 to 120 points, l /i of 1 per cent. In the 
first promotion examination, that of Patrolman to Sergeant, in which target 
firing was a factor, 4,448 men shot a course of target practice under the direc¬ 
tion of an Army Officer. 

To enable members of the Force to improve their marksmanship in their 
spare time and at their own convenience, pistol ranges are being installed in 
station houses in each district. Such ranges have been completed and are in 
operation in the 2nd, 6th, 10th, 13th, 14th and 149th Precincts. They are 
under construction in the 28th and 39th Precincts. These ranges are also 
being used to instruct members of the Home Defense League. 

The Colt, and the Smith & Wesson revolvers of approved type have 
been made the regulation guns of the Department; but to avoid inflicting a 
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hardship on the men who were already equipped with weapons that were regu¬ 
lation at the time of their purchase, such men are not required to supply them¬ 
selves with the new guns until their old ones need replacement. 

By educational work throughout the rank and file every endeavor has been 
made to prevent reckless shooting and the careless handling of firearms. Men 
have been instructed as to the conditions under which they are justified in 
drawing their pistol, the provisions of law and the decisions of the courts bear¬ 
ing on the use of firearms by peace officers, and the care necessary to be taken 
to prevent accidents or the accidental shooting of innocent persons. Briefly, 
our aim has been to train the men never to shoot unless they have to; but if 
they have to, to hit the mark they aim at and nothing else. 

THE POLICE BULLETIN 

In January, 1915, we started to publish a monthly police paper, copies being 
given to all members of the Force. The purpose of the Bulletin was to serve 
as an informal means of communication between the administration and the 
rank and file, so that the men could be kept advised of occurrences, changes and 
developments in police work that would be of interest to them or their families, 
and so that matters of police policy could be explained to the Force, as they 
could not be in General Orders, with the object of having the Force intelligently 
understand the reasons for the issuance of orders they receive. ' A far more in¬ 
telligent and enthusiastic performance of duty can be obtained from men who 
understand than from men who merely mechanically obey orders, without know¬ 
ing or caring where they lead or what they are trying to accomplish. 

The Bulletin has been a success. It has conveyed much information to the 
Force and much instruction. The Station House Lawyer has philosophized on 
the current events in the police world with a good deal of homely wisdom, and 
with a habit of speaking his mind, not always in complete accordance with 
ordained policies. Figures and facts about crime, accidents, and police methods 
have been given in long articles and in short, and a specialty has been made of 
publishing pertinent commendations of police work, and of describing especially 
well performed acts of police duty. 

THE HEALTH OF POLICEMEN. 

In the main, policemen are healthy. They live much out-of-doors. Their 
habits are simple, and their appetites good, in many cases too good for their 
advantage. Policemen are traditionally red-faced and corpulent, a condition 
largely due to the fact that they overeat because of the healthy appetite they 
acquire by their out-door work, yet they get very little exercise, since gently 
moving to and fro on a post cannot be dignified by the term “exercise.” This 
tendency to over-weight causes illness, shortens life, and decreases efficiency 
as a police officer. Their weight, and the necessity for standing on their feet for 
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many hours every day also tends to give them flat feet. Badly and improperly 
shaped shoes do the rest. 

We undertook the correction of these troubles in various ways. A com¬ 
mittee of police surgeons consisting of Chief Surgeon Higgins and Drs. Vos- 
burgh, Webster, McGoldrick and Fiske prepared a treatise on the causes and 
the preventive measures of foot troubles, illustrating it with photographs of the 
feet of policemen, of exercise to prevent and correct the weakness, and of 
proper footwear. We also gave all men in the Training School instruction in 
the special foot and leg exercises which would tend to counteract the weakening 
influence on the arches of the ordinary police life, so that the men should be 
able to keep them strong in spite of having to spend many hours a day on their 
feet. Men suffering from broken-down arches have been sent to the Training 
School for special instruction, and cases of extraordinarily rapid improvement 
and of cure have resulted. At one time the Training School gave practical 
instruction every day, at one o’clock, in proper walking and standing, with special 
attention to the causes of flat feet. 

We have tried also to help policemen to nourish themselves better, to eat 
the kinds of food that will give them strength for their work and will not clog 
up their system with useless and worse than useless food. The Fort Wadsworth 
Camp taught volumes by actual demonstration of the fact that the human body 
is stronger and abler to do its work, both mentally and physically, and is a 
happier home for a human soul to live in if it eats less, especially of meat, and 
takes more exercise. 

We issued a pamphlet entitled “How to Keep Well,” giving sugges¬ 
tions as to diet, exercise and the all-importance of keeping the bowels clear and 
in good condition. In order to show policemen as definitely as possible just 
what is the best combination of foods, we co-operated with the Life Extension 
Institute in a diet experiment in buying, cooking and serving foods. Volunteer 
police recruits subsisted on this diet and nothing else for three weeks, while 
they were going through the hard physical and mental work of the Police Train- 
ng School, and they were not only well satisfied with the diet, but improved in 
health. Their average weight increased from 169 to 172 pounds; their average 
blood pressure decreased from 129 to 124. Meat was served at only one meal 
a day, and on several days they got no meat. 

This experiment shows that if we want good results from the human engine 
we must feed it intelligently, just as if we want good results from any other 
kind of engine we must stoke it with the right kind of fuel. Improperly di¬ 
gested and unassimilated food in the human system keeps the fire of life from 
burning freely and healthfully just as much as do clinkers and accumulated 
ashes in a furnace. 
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We have encouraged exercise in every way, by putting gymnasium and 
hand-ball courts in precincts, by holding athletic contests, by the institution of 
the Honor Roll Relief Fund games, by the forming of inter-department baseball 
teams and revolver teams, by the practice put into effect last year of a few 
minutes’ calisthenic exercises given to the outgoing platoon by the Sergeant in 
charge. 

We have tried to make the Station House more healthful, putting in proper 
washing and toilet facilities, insisting upon ventilation of dormitories, and 
making the building a little more comfortable and a little less bleak to live in. 

Too little attention has been given in the past to the health of policemen. 
They have been allowed to become the prey of the ailments that naturally are 
caused by their habits of living. These causes must be perseveringly attacked, 
for it is only right that a body of men from whom we expect so much should 
be protected as far as possible from the ills to which the very performance of 
their duty makes them subject. 

IMPROVING THE MEN’S LIVING QUARTERS 

The Department has 78 station houses owned by the City, and 13 in leased 
buildings. Most of the City-owned buildings are old. They were erected before 
the days of modern plumbing, lighting and other features now thought essen¬ 
tial to make comfortable living quarters. In a very few of these houses, im¬ 
provements tending to correct these bad conditions had been made prior to 
1914. But the appropriations to the Department for building repairs and im¬ 
provements had not been adequate. Previous administrations for a number 
of years had not given much attention to the physical comfort of the men, or 
to the facilities so essential to safeguard their health. Money which had been 
appropriated for building repairs was not used for this purpose. With the 
consent of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, it was transferred to 
other accounts for other purposes; as for example, once for the purchase of 
revolvers for new members of the Force, at another time for the purchase of 
patrol wagons, and at other times for repairs to telephone equipment. 

Early in this administration, a program was adopted which called for 
the installation of adequate bathing, washing and toilet facilities in all station 
houses, as the most necessary improvement. The installation of electric lights, 
and the repainting of dingy interiors, were listed next in importance. In many 
cases, because of the deterioration of the building, it was necessary to lay new 
floors and to make general improvements throughout. 

Gymnasiums and Hand Ball Courts have been fitted up in many station 
houses. The Gymnasium apparatus was purchased out of a special fund, the 
proceeds of a benefit entertainment given at the Hippodrome in 1914. While it 
has been difficult to arouse sufficient interest among the men to make them all 
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take gymnasium and other physical exercises regularly, the facilities, especially 
the Hand Ball Courts, are much used by the younger men. The improved physical 
condition of the men, which is apparent even to the casual observer, is due in 
large part to the gymnasiums and hand ball courts. 

To summarize the improvements in Station Houses, the following has been 
done, or is now under construction : New bathing, washing and toilet facilities 
have been provided in 34 houses, electric lights in 29 , gymnasiums in 32 , hand 
ball courts in 41 , and general improvements thoughout in 35 houses. The work 
has been carried out by the Division of Repairs, under Lieutenant O’Brien, 
directed by Deputy Commissioner O’Daniel. 

Although these improvements have meant much to the comfort and health 
of the men, there is much remaining to be done. Expense and careful thought 
should not be spared in the effort to make these houses healthful and com¬ 
fortable for the men. 

During the four years, 1914-1917 inclusive, there will have been expended 
on improvements and repairs to police buildings, approximately $500,000. Dur¬ 
ing the previous four years, 1910-1913 inclusive, the expenditures for these 
purposes were $375,000. The increased expenditures during the past four 
years were necessary to make up for previous neglect. The Station Houses 
are in better condition than they have ever been, though this does not mean 
that all has been done which is needed. Because of the rising cost of material 
and labor during the past two years, it was not possible to do all of the work 
which had been planned, and there are a number of houses in which the con¬ 
ditions are below what might be termed the minimum requirements. These 
particular houses, however, are leased, or they are so old or unfavorably located 
that it would be unwise to make large expenditures for improvements. The 
only real solution in these cases is to provide new houses. Within this group 
are the buildings in the following precincts: 

5th, 10th, 16th, 25th, 80th, 81st, 147th, 148th, 161st, 163rd and the 
174th Precincts. 

Of these the 80th, 81st and 174th are leased buildings. 

DISCIPLINE. 

When I became Police Commissioner the only method of punishment pro¬ 
vided for violation of the rules was either fine or reprimand, reprimands being 
used in minor cases; otherwise, fines being the universal method of punishment. 
The fine in nine cases out of ten bore more heavily on the officer’s family than it 
bore upon him. In seeking some other way of punishment Deputy Commissioner 
Godley hit upon what is now known as the probation system, and we had a Bill 
introduced in the Legislature providing that upon conviction the Trial Commis- 
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sioner was authorized to. place the offender upon probation for any time in his 
discretion up to a year, and that the Police Commissioner could impose punish¬ 
ment at any time during this period. Under this system if the man so put under 
probation conducts himself properly during the period of his probation the only 
punishment imposed is a reprimand. If, on the other hand, he again is guilty 
of misconduct during his probationary period, he is fined not only on the second 
complaint but also upon the first one, the fine in most cases being one day’s pay 
for each month’s probation. The length of the term of probation is determined 
by the seriousness of the charge. 

Two thousand four hundred and eighty-eight men have been placed upon 
probation and in only 230 cases, being less than 10 per cent, of the total, have the 
men broken their probation. The opinion of all the higher uniformed officers 
of the Department is that this system has worked exceedingly well, by offering 
every incentive to the men to do, in the language of the Department, 60 minutes 
to the hour, or, in other words, full police duty. 

Since this plan seemed to work so well and to be so fair to the men, a modi¬ 
fication of it was attempted in one of the most serious charges that can be pre¬ 
ferred in the Department, intoxication. Upon conviction for intoxication for 
the first time, if the man showed a real desire to reform, decision was reserved, 
and he was given a chance to take the pledge and helped in every way 
to make good. Once a month his Commanding Officer was required to report 
what kind of work he was doing and whether there was any sign of indulgence 
in intoxicating liquors. In practically 80 per cent, of the cases the knowledge 
that a slip meant dismissal from the Department upon the pending charges, has 
effected a reformation in the man’s habits; and this has extended not only to 
the habits of drinking, but has gone farther, and helped to make an excellent 
policeman out of him. 

There were also a number of very minor complaints being presented which 
unnecessarily took up the time of the Trial Commissioner. Upon the estab¬ 
lishment of the Merit System the rules of the Department were amended so that 
minor derelictions, such as conversation in violation of the rules but lasting less 
than six minutes, absence from reserve for less than an hour, failure to appear 
in proper or neat uniform, and so on, could be disposed of by the Inspector in 
command of the District by imposing demerits upon the offending patrolman. 
This saves bringing the Sergeant and patrolman down to the Trial Room; we 
believe it has got the result desired without the infliction of a fine. In each case 
the Inspector forwards a report to the Police Commissioner on the action taken, 
and his action is subject to reversal by the Police Commissioner. 

We have tried to impress upon the men who are under charges the neces¬ 
sity of telling the complete truth. There has been a natural objection on the 
part of the men of the Department to pleading guilty upon charges, because if 
dismissed upon a plea of guilty they have no chance for reinstatement by the 
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courts. At the very start, therefore, we impressed upon them our intention of 
being absolutely fair with them; and in no case has a man been dismissed from the 
Department who pleaded guilty unless he had been told in advance what might 
be the result. The result has been that the members of the Department, appre¬ 
ciating that they were going to have an absolutely fair trial, have responded by 
pleading guilty in practically 80 per cent, of the charges. This is important both 
for the sake of the Department, in encouraging the men to feel that they are 
getting a square deal, and also by reason of the fact that in a great majority of 
cases in Magistrates’ courts the issue is a question of veracity between the patrol¬ 
man’s word and the prisoner’s word. We have felt, therefore, that the patrol¬ 
man should be taught in every possible way the importance of telling the abso¬ 
lute truth, no matter what might be the cost. 

There has also been a steady reduction in the number of complaints, and at 
the same time, a great improvement in the discipline of the Department, as 
shown by reports from many different sources. In 1915 there were 3,648 com¬ 
plaints preferred against members of the Department; in 1916 this had been re¬ 
duced to 2,462; in 1917 there was a further reduction to approximately 2,100. 
In the three years there have been 126 dismissals after trial, and in only three 
of these cases have the courts reinstated the perso ns so tried. This is a very 
great reduction from the records of former years. 

The greatest factor in our success in getting better discipline with less pun¬ 
ishment has been the feeling of the men that they were sure of fair treatment, so 
it was safe to tell the truth. And the wisdom and squareness with which Deputy 
Commissioners Godley and Dunham have conducted the trials of policemen is 
what has made this possible. 

HONOR ROLL RELIEF FUND. 

This Fund was established in the Spring of 1914, with the money raised as 
a result of the Police Athletic Carnival held for two successive days at the 
Brighton Beach Race Track. The money was given to the Honor Roll Relief 
Fund, a corporation, created by an act of the Legislature, the incorporators 
and the first Trustees being: The Police Commissioner, the Chief Inspector, the 
President of the Honor Legion, the President of the Patrolmen’s Benevolent 
Association, all ex-offi’cio; and Messrs. W. Averell Harriman, George W. Per¬ 
kins, D. I. McKay, R. A. C. Smith and Vincent Astor. 

Altogether a total of $245,970.01 has been received into this fund: 


Games—1914 .$ 85,821.78 

Games—1915 . 68,733.10 

Games—1916 . 73,822.92 

Cash from Honor Legion Fund. 5,072.72 

Donations, interest, etc.. 12,519.49 


$245,970.01 
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The purpose of the fund was to provide for the widows, orphans and 
dependents of policemen killed in the performance of duty. For years it had 
been the custom in the Department for the men to take up collections for this 
purpose. This method was not satisfactory, since it was an uncertain means of 
relief to those who, from the merits of the case, should not have been suffered 
to remain in any doubt as to ready help of the Department, and since it was 
often a good deal of a hardship on the men who had to subscribe. The fund now 
takes the place of these subscriptions. The practice is for the Trustees to devote 
a sum not greater than $5,000, but usually exactly this sum, for the welfare of 
the dependents of any policeman killed on duty. Men on the Force, therefore, 
know that if they meet death in this way this provision will be made for those 
they leave behind them, in addition to the regular pension arrangements of the 
city. 

The games which supply the income for the Fund have been most striking 
features of the life of the city and of the development of the Force. The per¬ 
formances include all sorts of regular athletic sports, from high jumping and 
running to throwing the heavy weights and heaving on the rope in the old- 
fashioned tug of war; the mounted men go through military evolutions and give 
exhibitions of bare-back racing, rough-riding, riding two, three and four horses 
abreast, and stopping runaways; the police dogs show how they work; there are 
races for bicycle and motorcycle men; there is a sham battle in which policemen 
fight with rifles, machine guns, one-pounders, and cavalry; and the exhibition 
ends with an evening parade in memory of the men who have died during the 
year. Arrangements are made so that every member of the Force who is not 
taking part in the games may attend on one of the two days. 

These games have been a most wholesome thing in themselves, to say noth¬ 
ing of the worthy fund to which the proceeds have gone. They give the public 
a chance to see that the Police Force is composed of real men; and they give to 
the men a chance for wholesome enjoyment in performance and in training. Un¬ 
fortunately, owing to the stress of the war last Spring, and the danger of weak¬ 
ening the Force in any way, even for a short time, it was deemed impossible to 
hold the games. It is much to be hoped that they can be resumed in the Spring 
and made a regular feature of the police life. 


POLICEMEN WHO HAVE DIED. 

It has been an especial aim of this administration to look after the families 
of deceased police officers. Every death within the Department has been 
promptly reported to the Police Commissioner, who has immediately investigated 
the circumstances of the family, with special reference to its financial con¬ 
dition and the number of children to be provided for. In many cases, this has 
been followed by a visit from my personal representative who has rendered 
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all the help possible—such as accelerating the payment of the pension or death 
benefits, finding different lodgings, assisting in the disposition of property at a 
fair valuation, etc. During the three years of its existence, the Welfare Bureau 
of the Police Department has looked after a number of these cases. It has 
been able to help 60 widows of policemen out of 85 who have applied for as¬ 
sistance, in most cases finding them work (for example, the position of bed- 
maker in a Precinct Station House), or obtaining for them relief either through 
outside organizations or directly from this Department. 

In this connection, it may be pertinent to point out the woful inadequacy 
of our pension laws, which do not provide for the widows of policemen who 
die a natural death unless the man has been in the service for at least ten 
years and then the maximum pension* is only $300.00 per year or $25 per 
month. Families of young patrolmen are often left in serious plight with 
young children to be cared for and no savings to tide them over the crisis. 
The pension laws also discriminate most unfairly against policemen as compared 
with their more favored brothers in the Fire Department. For instance, a 
policeman is not, without proof of incapacity, entitled to a pension until he 
is at least 55 years of age and has served in the Department for 25 years— 
while a fireman receives a straight “service pension” after only 20 years of 
service and with no additional age restriction. Death resulting from the per¬ 
formance of duty authorizes the payment of not more than a thousand dollars 
to the family of a fireman, but not more than six hundred dollars to the family 
of a policeman. A member of the Police Force, disabled through causes other 
than the performance of duty, does not receive a pension unless he has served 
at least ten years—but a similar disability to a fireman entitles him to a pension 
at any time, regardless of his length of service. Finally, a police officer (who 
receives on an average less pay than a fireman) is required to contribute two 
per cent, of his salary to the pension fund, while a fireman contributes nothing 
whatever. 

When the death of a member of the Force occurs, it has been a custom 
of long standing, if desired by the family, to provide a detail of police officers 
for attendance at the funeral, special attention being paid to those cases where 
the officer was killed in the performance of duty. It was found, however, that 
there was no uniformity in the conduct of police funerals, and during the past 
year a general order was issued prescribing a definite form of procedure. This 
order, modeled after Army regulations, provides for the composition and forma¬ 
tion of the escort, the placing of the flag at half-mast at station houses or at 
Police Headquarters, and other attentions, such as the attendance of a Police 
Chaplain and bugler, which are accorded if the family desire. 

In addition to the attention to individual cases, there was felt a need for 
some sort of collective tribute to all members of the Force who had died during 
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the year. To fill this need, memorial services, known as the “Departmental 
Tribute” were held on May 15, 1916, in the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
were attended by the families of policemen who had died, members of the 
Force and various invited guests. Addresses by the Mayor and Police Com¬ 
missioner gave public recognition to those who died in the service of the City, 
and brought home to citizens and members of the Force alike the too often 
forgotten value and danger of a policeman’s work. Participation by police 
organizations, such as the Band and Chorus, served to make the services a 
distinctly departmental affair, and something different and apart from the re¬ 
ligious services already held at the churches. Although planned as an annual 
event, it could not be held during the past year on account of the war conditions 
and the impossibility of granting to participating policemen the leave of ab¬ 
sence necessarily required in preparing for the performance. As a source of in¬ 
spiration, the Departmental Tribute surpassed expectations, and helped mate¬ 
rially to place the work of the force on the high plane, where it belongs. 

THE POLICE CHORUS. 

One of the unusual activities of the New York Police Department is its 
Chorus. This organization is composed entirely of volunteers and has 
t rain e d GhorUS: - T ta- k I~g rnmpnspd .pnti.rp.1y .nf vnlnntpp r s and has 

been in existence since the fall of 1915, when, at the funeral of Father Sullivan, 
the excellent singing of four uniformed policemen suggested the formation of a 
regular, trained chorus. 

Mr. Charles L. Safford, organist of St. George’s Church, and a chorus 
director of much experience, volunteered to test and select the voices, and he 
has been in charge of the choral training ever since. It is largely owing to his 
wise teaching and unflagging zeal and interest in the work that the Police 
Chorus has attained such remarkable results in the short time that it has been 
in existence. The Chorus is now regularly organized, with Mr. Safford as Direc¬ 
tor, a Lieutenant of Police as President, other members of the Chorus as Vice- 
President, Treasurer and Librarian. 

From the first the attitude of the Force toward the Chorus has been one 
of enthusiasm. In fact, so many men applied for membership that it became 
necessary to limit the size to 100 members. Weekly rehearsals were started 
at once; they take place generally in the men’s off-time. The first public 
appearance was made at the Memorial Service which was held at the Metro¬ 
politan Opera House in May, 1916, for policemen who had died during the 
year. The singing of the Chorus on this occasion was most impressive, and 
showed that the men possessed marked ability to sing works of a classical and 
difficult character. The bearing of the Chorus was also remarkable for its 
dignity and simplicity. Shortly after this another Departmental Memorial 
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Service was held at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and here the Chorus took part in 
the regular vesper services. 

Two other public occasions on which the singing of the Chorus gave much 
pleasure to large audiences were the Town Meetings of 1917, one held at Car¬ 
negie Hall, Manhattan, the other at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn. Both 
times the work of the Chorus was splendidly effective, and from a musical 
standpoint, notable in its careful attention to rhythm and the quality of tone 
produced. 

The ordinary duty of a policeman has to be performed so largely by men 
working alone that it tends to foster a devotion to personal aims rather than 
to any common cause, and for this reason, we feel that quite apart from its 
artistic achievements, the Chorus has been of value to the Force in that it has 
promoted the sense of team play in earnest, combined effort toward a splendid 
and quite impersonal goal. 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 

This school exists to teach policemen how to be good policemen. There 
was a time when the village constable was made constable because noboby else in 
the village wanted to employ him. He was so constituted, both physically and 
mentally, that his shield of authority was, in effect, a testimonial of the char¬ 
itable impulse of the villagers. And, in many cities, including New York, there 
was a time when a policeman was not selected for any particular qualification 
for the job, but rather because he did not have any other job. 

The next step in the interesting evolution of a policeman was the require¬ 
ment by Civil Service regulations that a candidate for the Police Department 
must have certain physical qualifications. He had to be so many inches tall, 
weigh so much, and meet certain other requirements as to health and stamina. 
At the same time, the candidate was required to pass a mental examination. 
The field covered by this examination has been widened from year to year, and 
it is safe to say that at the present time a successful candidate for the Police 
Department is a man of a fair degree of intelligence with a working knowledge 
of what are known as the common branches. 

At the beginning of my Administration, I felt that we were getting as good 
material for the Police Force as could be got with the money appropriated for 
the purpose, and I was satisfied that the material was reasonably good. The 
policeman, however, should have a large amount of special knowledge not pos¬ 
sessed by him at the time of entering the Department, and it is our business to 
see that he gets that knowledge and all possible training to fit him for his life 
profession. The expression life profession is used advisedly, for an account of 
the pension element which is a part of the policeman’s pay, almost all the men 
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who enter the Department intend to serve for twenty-five years, and most of 
them who live complete this period. 

Police work, if well done, is highly professional in its character. A police¬ 
man must know a great deal of criminal law, and must be familiar with 
many ordinances. In making a proper arrest he is charged with knowing the 
law and applying it to the facts as he sees them or has heard them reported. In 
cases where he makes a summary arrest, he has very little time in which to de¬ 
cide his course of action, and if he fails to make the arrest when he should have 
done so he is liable to dismissal from the Department. On the other hand, if 
he should make an arrest without legal justification, suit for damages can also 
be brought against him, and to pay this judgment he may have to forfeit his 
savings and pay ten per cent, of his salary as long as he is a member of the 
Department. Thus, if he be ignorant of the law he is personally punished. If 
a judge be ignorant of the law, and an appeal be taken from his decision, the 
judge is in no way personally affected. An appeal is taken, and the judge s 
erroneous decision is reversed. 

Our Training School gives a policeman the best physical education that is 
possible. We teach him Jiu Jitsu so that he will not have to use his club. We 
teach him to shoot straight so that if he has to shoot he will shoot an escaping 
felon and not an innocent bystander. We teach him to scale a ladder so that he 
can be of help in rescuing people from fires. Because a patrolman is on his 
feet eight hours at a stretch we give him exercises which develop the muscles of 
the foot and make it possible for him to do his work with comfort instead of 
suffering from what is known as flat feet or broken arches. We teach him to 
ride a horse and a motorcycle. We teach him to swim. 

In the class room, carefully directed by Lieut. Manning, he is taught the 
Law which he needs in the every-day life of a policeman. He is instructed in 
the methods of careful observation. After he has observed the facts, he is asked 
to report those facts, and his testimony is intelligently criticised by men who 
have been in the Police Department a life time and who have shown by their 
work that they can observe accurately and testify clearly. Lawyers and judges 
have lectured to the policemen upon the subject of evidence and the policemen 
have been interrogated on what they have learned. If a member of the Depart¬ 
ment has had unusual and special experience in any line of police work, he gives 
the result of his experience to the entire Department. 

In the selection of policemen stress has been laid on character as well as 
ability. In June, 1914, a squad of Lieutenants was organized for the purpose 
of investigating the character, records and antecedents of Civil Service eligibles 
applying for appointment in the Police Department. This investigating squad, 
operating under the very able direction of Inspector Myers, has investigated the 
character and antecedents of candidates for the Police Force. It has also done 
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similar work for the Department of Licenses (investigating applicants for hack 
driver’s license), and for the Federal authorities since the beginning of the war 
(investigating applicants for employment in the Federal Service), making over six 
thousand investigations during the three and a half years of its existence. Re¬ 
sults speak for themselves, and the fact that about 15 per cent, of the men on 
the eligible list for patrolman were rejected because of previous records, criminal 
and otherwise, demonstrates the indispensable nature of this work. 

Since the organization of the Training School, it has been developed far 
beyond the original conception of its duty, which was to train recruits so that 
they should be capable policemen from the beginning. The first development 
was with reference to the higher officers on the Force. Formerly officers were 
promoted without having had any training or instruction in the duties of the 
higher rank, each man being forced to get along as well as he could, and pick 
up for himself as best he might knowledge of his new duties and responsibilities. 
This was unfair, both to the individual and the Department, and both suffered. 
We started classes in the Training School, therefore, for patrolmen about to be 
promoted to Sergeant, for Sergeants about to be promoted to Lieutenant; and 
men have not been made Captains or Inspectors until they have first been tried 
out in the higher rank. 

In order to improve still further the work of the higher ranks, we have 
several times brought to the Training School in small classes all the Lieutenants 
and all the Sergeants to instruct them in their duties, in drill, in the handling 
of men, in leadership. This has produced excellent results in improving the 
quality of work and the poise of men in the higher ranks. Incompetency, dis¬ 
courtesy and lack of capacity to command on the part of the higher police offi¬ 
cers have sometimes been noticed by the public. While caustic comment may 
have been deserved, the criticism in most cases should more properly have been ' 
directed against the system of promotion and instruction rather than against the 
individual himself. 

These are entirely new and important developments in the Department, and 
their continuance must result gradually in raising the effectiveness of Command¬ 
ing Officers by giving them a training somewhat similar to that which the Army 
finds it necessary to give its officers. 

Special classes for promotion have been held in every borough, those sub¬ 
jects being taken up which should be mastered by men in preparation for the 
Civil Service examination. Attendance has been voluntary, and the men have 
come in their time off duty. In this way they have received the best official in¬ 
struction the Department could give, and have been saved the expense of going 
to private schools. 

Specialized instruction has been an important feature of the work of the 
Training School. There have been classes for motorcycle men with thorough in- 
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struction in the mechanics of the machine as well as in the riding and handling 
of motorcycles. The equitation school for mounted officers has served the double 
purpose of training new men for the Mounted Squad, and of keeping in shape 
its present membership. This has been under Lieutenant Walsh, who has been 
most successful. In selecting officers for the Traffic Squad only those have been 
taken who have qualified for height, and have passed with Grade A the regular 
two weeks’ course for traffic in the Training School. 

From the nature of the case, it has always been difficult to provide instruc¬ 
tion for detectives. The result of experiments in many different cities has never 
been strikingly good. Within the last year, however, the Training School has 
put in operation a class for detectives which we believe will accomplish the 
purpose of improving the work of every man who attends it. There has been 
very little theory taught in this class, the work being based on actual cases, actual 
occurrences. Men are trained in the qualities which are essential for good de¬ 
tective work and are tested out in practical ways. This class has been under 
the charge of Lieut. Skehan, a most capable instructor, who is succeeding well 
at a particularly difficult task. 

No matter what the classes are, recruits or lieutenants, motorcycle candi¬ 
dates or detectives, the Training School gives great attention to the physical 
side of the work. Every man must keep in as good physical condition as pos¬ 
sible, and thorough and vigorous training is given in drill, the recruits drilling 
with rifles, in calisthenics, in wrestling and boxing. The success of this work has 
been notable, and is largely due to the enthusiasm and power to handle men of 
Lieut. Schofield, who has been in charge of the drill and calisthenics, and of 
Acting Sergeant Shaw, who heads the instructors in boxing and wrestling. 

The Training School has come to its present high point of efficiency under 
the capable leadership of Inspector Cahalane, a student in police matters, and a 
man with an understanding of human nature and with a facility in adapting 
methods to insure the achievement of results aimed at. 

COLUMBIA LAW COURSE. 

Early in 1916 some policeman suggested that it would be a very helpful 
thing if arrangements.could be made so that members of the Force should have 
the chance to study criminal law. The matter was looked into, but could not 
be put into effect then on account of the great pressure of police work due to 
the National situation. In 1917, however, the matter was again taken up and 
members of the Force who had already, through study and perseverance, under 
adverse conditions, passed the bar examination, assured me that a big 
class was ready to work over time and give up other things if they could 
have the privilege of studying law. They pointed out that such study would 
not only make the men better policemen in the performance of their ordinary 
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duties, but would help establish in their minds the habit of sound, logical rea¬ 
soning and of exact statement which would assist them in anything they might 
do and would tend to raise the quality of police administration. 

The Law Faculty of Columbia University was cordially interested, and 
a committee, consisting of Inspector Cahalane, Captains Mead and Hannon 
and Sergeant Noonan, was appointed to discuss the matter with them. 
The course was finally arranged, the instructors of which were Professors 
Ralph W. Gifford and Howard L. McBain, Mr. Emory R. Buckner 
and Dr. Bernard Glueclc. The subjects were: Criminal Law, Criminal 
Procedure, Municipal Government, Criminology and Evidence. The hours 
were so arranged as to afford an opportunity to patrolmen performing night 
duty to attend the day courses, and those performing day duty to attend the 
night courses. The fee was $11. Four hundred and fifty-eight members of the 
Department applied for admittance, but war came upon the country at this time, 
and the original plans could not be carried out. In spite of the extra calls for 
police service, however, 157 policemen registered at the University and suc¬ 
ceeded in completing the course. These men gave up their own time and paid 
their own money, for the sake of making themselves better policemen. 

POLICE LIBRARIES. 

The station house does not afford much choice or variety to a policeman 
in the spending of his hours of reserve duty. He can either sleep in the dormi¬ 
tory or else try to kill time in the back room by talking, playing games or 
reading newspapers. This room is at best a bleak spot, so in 1908, when I was 
a Deputy Commissioner, I tried to make it more cheerful and interesting by 
persuading the New York Public Library to install circulating libraries in some 
of the station houses, in the Detective Bureau and in the old Headquarters at 300 
Mulberry Street. Father Sullivan, a police chaplain, who has since died, a 
man whose name is revered for the services he rendered the Department, was 
influential in extending this library service to all precincts, each station house 
being supplied with a portable cabinet, containing an assortment of about 100 
books. 

This plan is still in operation, and in addition special requests for books 
of any description coming from a station house are honored by the library 
authorities. The book shelf is changed about every quarter from one station 
house to another. It would be a great help if magazines could also be supplied, 
either by the city or by private individuals. 

A technical reference library has been also established, at Headquarters, 
where officers specializing in various police activities can gain access readily to 
standard works on crime—its causes and effects, its detection and prevention. 
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In order to make this collection comprehensive, we asked several authors 
whose works on these subjects were of recognized value for lists of books 
necessary to the proposed library. Some of these books were then supplied by 
the New York Public Library, while others were purchased outright. There 
is a growing demand for the use of this library, and the interest is undoubtedly 
due to the classes of instruction offered by the Training School. The books 
may be borrowed for a short period by any member of the Force and the time 
extended upon his request. Sergeant William D. Dunham, a lawyer, is the 
librarian. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN WORK AND ORGANIZATION. 

DETECTIVE BUREAU. 

In no department of police activity are modern methods more essential than 
in the Detective Bureau. The work of the Bureau consists almost entirely in 
the detection of the major forms of crime (felonies as opposed to misdemeanors) 
and the wits of a detective are matched against the wits of a criminal of the 
most daring and usually the most skillful sort. Those who take property or 
life are apt to play for high stakes, and the professional criminal is continually 
changing his methods of operation. To keep abreast of the times in the crim¬ 
inal world is no small part of a detective’s job, and it has been the aim of this 
administration to see that this was done. Results have been the end in view— 
results obtained by the perfection of the Bureau in its personnel, methods of 
operation, and organization. 

Under some former administrations one of the chief methods of detecting 
crime was by the use of “stool pigeons”—i. e., by having certain criminals barter 
information as to what their “pals” were doing in exchange for police protec¬ 
tion and a certain amount of liberty and license as to their own activities. 
Favoritism to a few criminals, even in return for valuable information is, how¬ 
ever, out of the question, and new methods must be devised to take the place 
of those previously sanctioned but questionable means of crime detection. 

To increase the skill of the individual detectives we have made promotion 
to First-Grade, carrying with it a substantial increase in salary, depend alto¬ 
gether upon success in obtaining results in crime detection and prevention. Thus 
a premium has been put on good work, the quality of the work has improved 
steadily, and the spirit of wholesome competition among the men themselves 
has been greatly stimulated. 

Obviously new detectives should be given the benefit of the experience of 
the older men—especially of those who have made a reputation for themselves in 
apprehending criminals of a certain class. A School for Detectives has accord¬ 
ingly been recently established, which is a method of “pooling” all the knowledge 
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of the experts for the benefit of the inexpert. Good results are already being 
felt from this new school. 

Coming now to methods of operation. In the applied science of solving 
a murder there has been great improvement in detective methods. Homicide 
Squads were formed of detectives who had shown special ability in murder 
cases—this supplanting the old system of assigning to a homicide case any de¬ 
tective who happened to be on duty, regardless of his ability and knowledge 
of this kind of crime. Having assigned to the squads men of special ability, 
the chief improvements in methods of operation have been (1) speed in getting 
to the scene of a crime; (2) arriving at the scene with all necessary appliances; 
and (3) conducting the necessary preliminary investigation with order, author¬ 
ity and thoroughness. 

Speed in arriving at the scene of a crime has been obtained by having an 
emergency man—one of the Homicide Squad—always on duty, together with 
a stenographer, photographer and automobile subject to call at any time. 

The necessity for having proper appliances resulted in the establishment 
of a “homicide kit” in each of the branch bureaus, containing every conceivable 
article which experience had shown might be needful; and in place of a hand 
flashlight, a powerful portable light was carried in the emergency car to illumi¬ 
nate a cellar, area way, or any other large space. A chemist from the Bureau 
of Municipal Standards was also on call, to analyze blood stains or perform sim¬ 
ilar service. All this was a great improvement over the old system, where little 
attempt had been made to secure every scintilla of evidence or preserve an 
accurate record of the scene of a crime, and where the detectives were often 
delayed in their work for lack of proper tools. 

The investigation at the scene of the crime was, moreover, apt to be con¬ 
ducted without the orderly and business-like method of procedure so essential 
to obtaining evidence which must afterwards stand a legal test. Too often 
confusion reigned without anyone in authority making an effort to dispel it. 
Obviously, under such conditions the delicate work of taking finger-prints, pho¬ 
tographs, dimensions, and the sifting out of material witnesses and obtaining 
their statements, was a well-nigh impossible task, regardless of the ability of 
the men or the completeness of their outfit. The detectives were accordingly 
instructed by Deputy Commissioner Lord, who had had long experience in 
attending such scenes as a prosecutor from the District Attorney’s office, how 
to establish order and how to preserve it. When the police arrive on the scene 
of a murder a temporary headquarters is now speedily established and the in¬ 
vestigation proceeds in orderly and authoritative fashion. 

There has been a striking reduction in homicides during the past four years. 
Throughout the Greater City homicides (exclusive of infanticides, abortions 
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and accidental or justifiable homicides) have been reduced about one-third. 
The steady decrease each year is illustrated by the following figures: 


265 

244 

222 

186 


1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


While it is impossible to attribute this to any one cause, the fact remains 
that the decrease has been regular and has taken place coincidently with the 
work of these Homicide Squads. It has also been concurrent with our practical 
elimination of organized bands of gangsters and gunmen and our sustained efforts 
to prevent the illegal carrying of revolvers and other dangerous weapons—a fact 
too significant to escape notice in this connection. 

The foregoing is only one example of improved detective methods insti¬ 
tuted under the present administration. The Bureau of Missing Persons, in 
which has been merged the Bureau of Unidentified Dead, the Bureau of Lost 
Property, and the Psychopathic Laboratory, are all a part of the work of the 
Detective Bureau, which are treated separately elsewhere. The formation of 
these bureaus resulted from the necessity—arising from modern conditions—of 
having certain men specialize along various lines of work, as well as the necessity 
of having that work centralized in one body. The same conditions and the 
same need resulted in the formation of numerous special squads at Police 
Headquarters, which, besides the Homicide Squad, already mentioned, include 
the Bomb Squad, Gang _Squad, Narcotic Squad, and others. In this way 
not only were groups of detectives specially trained to combat certain forms of 
crime, but the police were able to watch people instead of merely places. Change 
in locality of operation and quickly jumping from one Inspection District to 
another availed a criminal nothing, for the Squad gave him vigorous attention 
wherever he went. Familiarity with criminals was also promoted by re-estab¬ 
lishing the morning “line-up” at Police Headquarters on an improved basis. 

When we took office we were confronted with the problem of how best to 
organize the Detective Bureau as a whole. At that time the unit of the Bureau 
was the same as in the uniformed force, detectives being attached to each pre¬ 
cincts Under this system, there was no co-ordination of all the units under one 
control, and in practice, the defects of organization were only too apparent. 
Sometime previous to this, the Department had gone to the other extreme, with 
a centralized system, whereby all detectives were attached to Police Headquar¬ 
ters, whence they were sent throughout the entire city. Owing to the size of the 
Greater City, the faults of this system were even more glaring than the other— 
but both had proved non-workable. 

The two prime essentials of organization are central control and proper 
distribution of men. The resultant of these two considerations was the present 
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system of nine branch bureaus, combining, as it does, centralized authority with 
an effective distribution of the detective force. Supplemented by the work of 
the Special Squads, it is believed that this form of organization has all the ad¬ 
vantages of centralization and subdivision, without the corresponding disad¬ 
vantages of an ill-balanced machine. 

Summarizing, it may be said that the work of the Detective Bureau in this, 
the greatest city of the country, where the complete elimination of crime is as 
yet an unattainable goal, has been to build up and perfect an organization fitted 
to cope with any kind of a crime or criminal; and, by the application of the 
most modern and scientific methods, to bring criminals to justice as promptly 
as is humanly possible. 

< 

In the efficiency of its Detective Bureau, the City of New York will probably 
lag behind European cities as long as we are handicapped by the present Civil 
Service laws which require detectives to be selected only from the uniformed 
force. But, in spite of such handicaps, in spite of mistakes which have been 
made, and the room for improvement which always exists, it is believed that 
the past three or four years have seen a vastly increased efficiency in the De¬ 
tective Bureau, and that it is now on a better basis than ever before. The 
work of Deputy Commissioners Lord and Scull, who have been in charge of 
the Bureau for between one and two years each, has been unstinted in quantity, 
and of high and progressive quality, and too much cannot be said in recognition 
of the enthusiastic response that has been made to all demands by Inspectors 
Cray and Faurot, and the Acting Captains of the Branch Bureaus and their men. 

BUREAU OF CRIMINAL IDENTIFICATION 

The introduction of a system for the classification and indexing of crim¬ 
inals according to the methods they follow in the commission of crime has 
been the most important change in the Criminal Identification methods. Study 
of criminology has shown that habitual criminals nearly always follow the 
methods by which they have been successful in the past, or that they do some 
peculiar or unusual thing at the scene of a crime, so that, by proper classification 
of these methods or idiosyncracies, it is often possible to limit the search for 
the offender to a small group. To obtain information for this classification, 
the officer who makes the investigation at the scene of the crime, obtains and 
reports detailed facts as to the methods followed by the criminal, and also as 
to any peculiar incidents. The photographs of criminals have also been ar¬ 
ranged in accordance with this classification. 

There has been a very large increase in the number of finger-print records. 
There are now approximately three hundred thousand of these records in the 
files, compared with one hundred thousand in 1913. Approximately five thou¬ 
sand are being added each month. Most of these are records of local offenders, 
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but a great many are also received from other cities. A basis of co-operation 
with the principal cities of the United States and Europe has been perfected, 
so that the New York Department now receives from them the finger-print records 
of offenders of the habitual criminal type. In order to provide adequate and safe 
storage facilities for these important records, a complete new steel filing equip¬ 
ment was installed. 

A photographic device, known as the Photostat, for the reproduction of 
letters, records, etc., has also been installed. This apparatus is also used for 
making copies of statistical and other reports. 

A new method of reporting and of follow-up on pending cases was also 
put into effect, as a trial, in the Bureau of Missing Persons. This was put 
largely as an experimental trial, but it has worked well. Similar procedure 
should be put into effect in all of the Detective Bureau branches and squads. 

One serious weakness of the Detective Bureau is that the commanding 
officers or the men available for command have had no training as adminis¬ 
trators. In their attitude towards their work, they take the viewpoint of a 
detective and attempt to obtain results by solving the cases themselves, instead 
of giving all of their attention to supervision of the men in their command. The 
result of this is that they are likely to give attention only to a few cases and 
know little about what results are being obtained in all others. This condition 
can be remedied only by patient effort in the direction and supervision of the 
commanding officers. Progress in this has been slow, because the administrative 
staff at Headquarters is not large enough to attend promptly to the mass of cur¬ 
rent work and, at the same time, give sufficient attention to constructive work 
and to review of the methods and work of individual commanders. Provision 
should be made for the employment of men trained in administrative methods, 
to analyze and review currently the work of precinct and district offices. 

BUREAU OF LOST PROPERTY 

A system for the recovery of lost and stolen property was put into effect by 
the establishment of the Bureau of Lost Property on March 20, 1916. Prior to 
that time, there had been no system for checking up the complaints on lost and 
stolen property with the property received daily by pawnbrokers, second-hand 
dealers and junk dealers. 

The Police Department has over 75,000 cases annually involving loss of prop¬ 
erty. Previously, when property cases were assigned to detectives, their only 
means was to go out and search. When it is taken into consideration that the 
property they wanted was likely to be in any one of 206 pawnshops, whose aver¬ 
age daily pledges amount to nearly 30,000, or in any one of a thousand second¬ 
hand stores, where valuable articles are purchased and sold, the task they had 
before them may be realized. 
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A few other cities had laws requiring pawnbrokers and dealers to report daily 
all articles received or purchased. Previous attempts to have such a law had re¬ 
peatedly met with defeat. Such an ordinance was introduced early during this 
administration, which met with like fate, but the ordinance was re-introduced in 
1915, and, accompanied by persistent, hard work, was finally passed by the Board 
of Aldermen and became a law on Jan. 1, 1916. 

Similar ordinances, requiring second-hand dealers and junk dealers to re¬ 
port purchases, were passed, after much hard work, and became effective April 
1, 1916, and July 3, 1917, respectively. 

All pawnbrokers, and dealers engaged principally in the purchase and sale 
of second-hand articles, are now required to report all pledges and purchases to 
the Police Department, within twenty-four hours. These reports are made on a 
3x5 card, making it possible to file the card immediately under its proper classi¬ 
fication. This procedure differs from that of other cities, inasmuch as their 
reports are received on a sheet describing many articles; it would require at least 
fifty more clerks if the same procedure were followed out here. 

Complaint cards, describing property wanted, are filed with the cards re¬ 
ceived from brokers and dealers. A system of classification has been worked 
out, so that the property-wanted card is bound to match up with the property- 
found card. 

Under the old system 319 articles were recovered for the entire year of 1915. 
The new Bureau in a period of 19 months recovered 4,779 articles, about seventy 
per cent, of which were wanted on burglary and larceny cases. The value of the 
property recovered was $284,444.63. This record is confined entirely to actual 
recoveries made by matching up complaint and report cards, and is in addition to 
all independent recoveries by detectives, or recoveries brought about through 
various leads furnished by this Bureau. 

Numerous cases can be cited where the location of one small article has been 
the means of “cleaning up” a number of burglaries: the location of one watch, 
valued at only $7, located through the reporting system, was responsible for the 
recovery of other property and making arrests which resulted in cleaning up sev¬ 
enteen burglaries. Frequently, when a report comes in describing the loss of a 
piece of property, the files show immediately where the property has been dis¬ 
posed of, thus getting immediate results on the case and avoiding a lot of un¬ 
necessary work. 

Through these reports, property, comprised of new articles, gold, silver and 
platinum, in different forms, is often brought to our attention, which en¬ 
ables us to check systematic thefts that would otherwise develop into big cases. 
In the majority of these cases, the person from whom the property is being stolen 
does not know that he is being robbed until we tell him. 
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The number of recoveries and the value of the property recovered through 
the card system, since the establishment of the Bureau, fail to illustrate the value 
of the work of this Bureau in connection with the detection of crime. One or 
more articles of small value are often wanted on homicide and other cases. The 
location of such article often enables the detective on the case to make an arrest, 
and the searching of all pawnshops and second-hand stores for this article would 
require at least fifty detectives for a solid week. Previously in looking for such 
articles, it was often necessary to cover all pawnshops in the city, requiring over 
two hundred men for a day or longer. Under this system, it is only necessary 
to go to the files in the Bureau of Lost Property and find out at once where the 
article has been disposed of. Illustrative of this is the diamond ring wanted last 
April in the Sweeney murder case in Brooklyn. Detectives came into the Bureau 
of Lost Property on the fourth day of April, and were told immediately in which 
pawnshop the article had been disposed of on the previous day. 

Another illustrative case is one involving the theft of a Buick automobile 
from an Army officer in Washington, D. C. The complaint card on this case was 
placed in the files in November. On Dec. 1st, a second-hand dealer in automo¬ 
biles reported the purchase of a Buick car bearing the motor number of the one 
wanted. This report reached the Bureau of Lost Property the next morning; a 
detective was sent out to get the car, found that the dealer had paid for it 
by check, telephoned the bank on which the check was drawn to stop payment, 
and then went to “coyer” the bank, waiting for the possible appearance of the 
person who received the check. The person appeared in the uniform of a U. S. 
Army Captain, the detective brought him to Headquarters, recovered a second 
automobile that he had stolen in this city, and found that the prisoner was a man 
for whom the Federal authorities had been searching for several months. The 
prisoner finally confessed to the theft of four other automobiles. Many cases of 
this kind can be cited, showing similar results through the location of one piece 
of property by the reporting system. 

Reports from brokers and dealers are checked up each day, and those failing 
to report promptly are summoned to court and charged with violation of the ordi¬ 
nance. Several methods are employed which determine whether all pledges and 
purchases are reported. 

Under this system, it can be truthfully stated to the complainant that the 
police will locate his watch or other article if it ever goes into a pawnshop. Under 
the old system, if the property was not recovered within a few days, the nu¬ 
merous other cases assigned to the detective would drive this one from his mind. 
Under this system, the case is never forgotten—the complaint cards always re¬ 
member, and if the watch or other identifiable piece of property is pledged several 
years after the theft, the owner is notified to come and identify his property. Every 
month now, we are recovering property that was lost or stolen in previous years. 
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The system also provides for equal attention to both the person who lost an 
article of small value and the person who lost an article of over one hundred dol¬ 
lars in value. Out of 2,669 articles recovered for a certain period of this year, 
2,205 of them were articles of less than fifty dollars in value, and of this number, 
1,902 were less than ten dollars in value. 

Dealers in second-hand automobiles are also reporting the purchase of sec¬ 
ond-hand cars, and through these reports alone, 69 cars, valued at $73,921, have 
been recovered during the present year. 

Junk dealers are also required to report their purchases, and through these 
reports, considerable property, consisting of rope, metals, etc., has been recovered. 

Work of all kind involving the loss or theft of property has been centralized 
in the Bureau of Lost Property, making possible the matching up of property 
found in one part of the city and wanted in another, and the prompt location of 
owners of abandoned property, etc. 

The Bureau could not have achieved the results that have made it so success¬ 
ful without the persistent, resourceful services of Mr. William Van Wert, to whose 
efforts are due the passing of the ordinances, and the institution and develop¬ 
ment of the work. 

GANGSTERS AND GUNMEN 

Of the problems demanding immediate solution when this administration 
took office, none was more vital to the whole community than the elimination of 
gangsters and gunmen. The power wielded by these gangs and their leaders was 
not realized by the average citizen, who supposed that many of the assaults or 
murders reported in the newspapers were for the purpose of robbery, or were the 
results of a purely private dispute. To many small storekeepers, however, in the 
districts infested by the gangs, there was a real reign of terror, and its manifes¬ 
tations were of daily occurrence—so much so that, shortly after we took office, 
I was told by a prominent East Side merchant that the greatest work I could 
perform for that locality was to drive out the bands of men who preyed upon the 
merchants. It was then a common experience for a small storekeeper to see a 
member of one of these gangs walk into his store, and, laying down a number of 
tickets to a dance, demand that they be purchased for fifty dollars. The enter¬ 
tainment perhaps was never to be given, but the purchase was quickly made and 
no questions asked. Business judgment and ordinary prudence dictated prompt 
compliance. The contempt in which the police were then held may be judged 
by the fact that, not long before Mayor Mitchel took office, the “CarjSarn Gang” 
defiantly painted a sign on the car barn wall on 97th Street near Second Avenue 
which read “No Policemen Allowed Below This Line.” Eleven patrolmen who 
attempted to “ trespass ” below the line received more or less serious injuries. 
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No case better illustrates the bold daring of gangsters and their contempt¬ 
uous disregard for law than the murder of Barnet Baff on the evening of No¬ 
vember 24, 1914. The crime bore all the earmarks of a murder committed by 
hired gunmen. It took place in the West Washington Market just after dusk, 
was effected with such speed and smoothness, and the escape in an automobile 
made so quickly, as to leave the few witnesses of the crime wholly unable to 
identify the murderers. Not until the early part of 1916 was the persistence of 
the police rewarded and a clue obtained, which resulted in a confession of the 
criminals. The motive for the murder was the victim’s underselling of other 
poultry dealers. His two principal competitors wanted him out of the way. 
Neither of these men took part in the actual killing, but furnished a fund of about 
iour thousand dollars which was partly raised by contributions from innocent 
poultry dealers who were told that it was for legitimate methods of business com¬ 
petition against the intended victim. So far as the gunmen were concerned, the 
reason for the murder was only guessed at by them. In motive and execution 
the case presents a striking and only too recent example of the method of opera¬ 
tion of a band of New York gunmen, who went about their business with the 
calmness and assurance of men enacting a scene in a moving picture play. Cohen, 
who planned the murder and hired the murderers, was convicted and sentenced 
to death. 

The following are some of the better known bands that were in full opera¬ 
tion at the beginning of 1914, most of them taking their names from their leaders: 
“Dopey Benny,” “Joe the Greaser,” “Hudson Dusters,” “Sirocco,” “Ownie Mad¬ 
den,” “Punk Madden,” “Skush Thomas,” “Slaughter House,” “Pearl Button,” 
“Little Doggie,” “Pansy,” “Frog Hollows,” and the “jew Murphy” gangs. 


Their methods of operation and use of dangerous weapons were varied. 
Some used weapons such as blackjacks, gas pipes, or bottles containing fluids, 
but the majority carried guns. In order to deceive the police some would ar¬ 
range for a girl (a prostitute) to follow them carrying a revolver—or, as it was 
expressed by an old detective, “a Moll would tote the cannon in her muff.” In 
addition to blackmailing shopkeepers, committing assaults upon, or murdering 
citizens for hire—sometimes during labor troubles, sometimes on Election Day— 
they would rob and steal, holding up citizens on the street, or invading disorderly 
houses, would, at the point of a gun, rob the unfortunate inmates. Keepers of 
disorderly houses frequently paid them tribute, each gang having its own domain 
and granting protection from other gangs within that sphere of influence. In all 
these forms of crime, many of the gangs were highly trained and highly paid 
specialists. The “Skush Thomas” gang, on the other hand, who were found in 
the Tenderloin on the West Side, were pimps living upon the proceeds of pros¬ 
titutes. They were addicted to narcotics and seldom committed a crime when 
not stimulated by drugs. The illicit sale of drugs has also been one of the forms 
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of livelihood to which some of the gangsters have resorted when employment in 
the more regular fields was not readily obtainable. 

Strikers would approach gang leaders and hire them to assault men who con¬ 
tinued to work in spite of warnings from the strikers to desist. Employers hired 
men of like character, attached to so-called “detective agencies,” who used 
“strong arm” methods against the strikers. In various strikes occurring in this 
city during the period mentioned, almost every conceivable crime was committed 
by “guerillas” hired by one side or the other, including robbery, extortion, assault, 
arson, riot, and murder. 

In the confessions of “Dopey Benny,” “Joe the Greaser” and William Sher¬ 
wood, (the first two having been arrested the latter part of 1914, and the third 
early in 1916), their employment to commit assaults and destroy property during 
the labor disputes were admitted, details and circumstances being given in full. 
Large sums were paid for the purpose and many gang fights on the East Side 
were caused by competition among the gangs themselves for this lucrative 
employment. 

The arrest and confession of “Dopey Benny” in September, 1914, fully ex¬ 
posed the methods of a typical gangster. He had succeeded to the place of 
“Monk” Eastman on the lower East Side in the vicinity of Norfolk and Grand 
Streets. At that time a strike by a Butchers’ Union was in progress and Fein 
(Dopey Benny) approached Solomanowitz, a delegate of the union, demanding 
that he (Fein) be employed to beat up certain employers who would not accede 
to the demands of the strikers, saying that some of them should be killed. When 
the union representatives refused to deal with him, Fein proceeded independently 
and had several butchers assaulted by his thugs. He then demanded $600 for 
services rendered. Solomanowitz refused to pay. “Dopey Benny” gave him two 
weeks to “come across,” and made the meaning of a continued refusal clear by 
putting his revolver to the delegate’s stomach and explaining in his own way 
what would happen. In a short time Solomanowitz had paid $150, but finding 
himself unable to make further payments at appointed times, Solomanowitz ap¬ 
pealed to the editor of a Jewish newspaper who immediately brought him over 
to see me. 

That afternoon at five o’clock a fifty dollar installment was due, and ar¬ 
rangements were made for the laying of a trap. By the use of marked money 
and clever detective methods, the then Lieutenant Costigan, now Inspector of 
Police, in company with members of his Special Squad, arrested the gang leader 
in the act of blackmail after obtaining such evidence that Fein afterwards 
pleaded guilty, and made a complete confession. Twenty-four other gangsters 
were implicated in Fein’s confession, many of whom were sent to Sing Sing as a 
result. Fein’s power as a gang leader was gone, and the lower East Side drew 
a long breath of relief. 
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The details of this case are given in full, because of its importance as a 
chapter in the history of New York police administration, having, as it did, a 
widespread effect on all gangsters and giving the police the upper hand. There 
is no longer a DEADLINE FOR THE POLICE. They go anywhere and 
everywhere in pursuit of criminals and suppression of crime. 

In stamping out the gang evil, this administration has endeavored to use 
methods that would go to the root of the matter, and, so far as possible, remove 
the causes for the existence of such gangs. In handling strikes and labor trou¬ 
bles, it has been made plain that the police were there to protect life and prop¬ 
erty, maintain the public peace, and see that both sides were protected in the 
exercise of their legal rights. A written order most carefully prepared by Deputy 
Commissioner Dunham was issued setting forth the rights of both parties to such 
a controversy and impressing upon the police force that is was their duty to be 
neutral and administer the law with the utmost impartiality. The cry from 
some quarters that unruly strikers be clubbed into submission was ignored, and 
a “square deal” policy adopted which has seemed to be effective. When both 
strikers and employers realized that the police would not be partisan, that they 
were strong enough to enforce order, the cause for hiring thugs to combat 
other thugs was removed, and during part of the summer and fall of 1916 
a city-wide street car strike lasted for about three months with little or no 
violence resulting. 

In eradicating the gang, the formation of a special squad to familiarize 
themselves with individual thugs and “guerrillas,” their habits and places of 
rendezvous, has also been of great importance. A steady and constant super¬ 
vision, which could not be^ avoided by change of locality, was something new 
to the gangster which he was unable to reckon with. Watching people rather 
than places—this was what we tried to do. A strict enforcement of the law 
forbidding the possession of a pistol without a permit was greatly aided through 
the operations of this special squad—this in itself doubtless preventing countless 
shootings. Other preventive measures have been the closing of certain dance 
halls at one o’clock, and supervision of the “ball room,” which was a common 
meeting ground for questionable characters from all over the city and pro¬ 
vided a convenient spot for settling grievances. Severe penalties for second 
offenders was also assured by the compilation at Police Headquarters of the 
names and aliases of 1,352 known gangsters. Previous to this time many a 
gunman had escaped the deterrent effect of a severe sentence by reason of the 
fact that he had never been finger-printed and his previous record appeared 
under some other name. 

One by one the police concentrated their attention on these gangs, gradu¬ 
ally broke them up, and in most cases, supplied such evidence against their 
leaders as led to their conviction and imprisonment. Thomas (or “Boscoe”) 
Lynch, a leader of the Car Barn Gang, and his successor, William Rogers, are 
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both serving a sentence of 20 years in States Prison—also “Owney” Madden 
of the old-time “Gopher” Gang. “Terry” Reilly, leader of the Slaughter 
House Gang is doing 17 years in jail for robbery, and “ Skush ” Thomas is a 
fugitive from justice, his gang having been dispersed. John Hubsch of the 
Rose Hill Gang, and “Joe the Greaser,” leader of a gang of that name, are 
each serving 10 years for homicide, while William Sherwood, of the Hudson 
Dusters, is now out of prison but no longer troubling the police. Since his par¬ 
ticipation in the bookbinding strike in 1914, the gangster known as “Little 
Doggie” seems to have led an honest life, and for the past year or two has been 
working in a munitions plant, while “Tanner” Smith, leader of a gang of the 
same name, has been holding a position as foreman with a stevedore ever since 
his release from prison two or three years ago. “Dopey Benny” has served 
several terms in prison and is regarded with suspicion by his former friends 
and partners in crime. Sirocco has kept out of jail—a distinction not enjoyed 
by other members of his gang. 

The organized band with its leader has been driven out of business. A 
lawlessly disposed individual now finds it hard to hire anyone to commit crime 
for him. Strikers now conduct their picketing without inflicting broken heads, 
while employers know that the Police Department will not tolerate the hiring 
or importing of strikebreakers of the gunman type with felonious intent; and 
the small storekeeper no longer pays tribute to an outlaw, who threatens him 
with loss of property or, possibly, life. The gangster was a malignant growth 
on the body politic of the city, but today the surgeon’s knife seems to have been 
effectually applied. ¥ 

LIEUTENANTS IN MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 

Facts brought to my attention in the early days of this administration seemed 
to show the existence of the more or less natural feeling that when an arrest 
was made, the duties of the police in the case were practically over. In the usual 
course of events, the prisoner is turned over to the Department of Correction 
for safe-keeping, the District Attorney prosecutes the case, which the judges 
try. 

The arresting officers must be present and testify, in any event, but beyond 
this essential the Department has many other duties to perform, even after the 
arrest has been made, and the way in which they are performed frequently has 
a bearing on the outcome of the case, and is of importance to all concerned. 

To meet this situation, with the cordial co-operation of the Magistrates, 
lieutenants, selected because of their good records, intelligence, experience and 
probity of character, have been assigned to duty in the busiest of the Magis¬ 
trates’ Courts. With the exception of the one assigned to Traffic Court, they 
rotate every twenty-one days. The results obtained have been surprisingly good. 
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There are many instances, of course, in which an arrest is made at the request of 
a civilian, as the result of an alleged commission of crime at some time and place 
when no police officer was present. The actual arrest is subsequently made by 
a member of the Department, but as he has no personal knowledge of the facts, 
his presence in court during the trial is not requisite. When the arresting officer 
in such a case takes his prisoner to a court to which a lieutenant is assigned, 
he turns the prisoner over to the lieutenant, and is then relieved of further 
responsibility and ordered to report back at once to his command for active 
duty. This means that he is spending his time on post instead of sitting in 
court. 

The Court Lieutenant is able to arrange the calendar so that the cases in 
which the arrests were made by men who have been on duty all night are tried 
first, the officers being enabled to leave early and get some rest. As the time 
of arrival and departure of officers is noted, a good deal of loss of time has 
been prevented, and the court has ceased to be a “rainy day club.” 

It is essential to the orderly course of justice to have the preliminary papers 
properly drawn, and presented in a clear, brief and intelligent manner. Much 
has been accomplished toward this end by the Court Lieutenants, particularly in 
instructing the younger and more inexperienced patrolmen. Such matters as 
conflicting court engagements, too, the lieutenants can readily straighten out. 

It took some time to convince the doubting, Thomases on the Force that 
no influence, no matter what its source, would be given the slightest consider¬ 
ation by the Police Commissioner in the performance of his duty in the prosecu¬ 
tion of crime. When that knowledge had thoroughly saturated the Department 
and the Force had learned that the rigorous prosecution of a case where the use of 
influence was attempted, brought prompt commendation from the Head of the 
Department, and not a transfer to an outlying precinct, real progress had been 
made, and the assistance that was obtained from the Court Lieutenants in cir¬ 
cumventing such attempts has been valuable and gratifying. 


PATROL 

A patrolling system, to fulfill its whole duty, must be planned so as to fit 
the needs of the locality it covers, and in New York there are more different 
kinds of localities than even the size of the city would lead one to believe. In 
the one Borough of Manhattan, for instance, one finds a street about as thickly 
populated as any in the world; and also a district almost unsettled, inhabited 
by rabbits and migratory birds. In the thickly populated parts of the city, 
policemen have to be assigned on very short posts, yet there are posts in other 
parts of the Greater City as large as several Manhattan precincts combined; 
and one precinct in the outlying parts of the city covers as much territory as 
the whole Borough of Manhattan. The districts that we must police vary 
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from congested tenement house neighborhoods and seething business districts, to 
peaceful farm lands. 

It stands to reason that one routine method of patrol would not be well 
fitted to give to each one of these different localities the kind of police service 
it most needs; what would give complete protection to the unsettled parts would 
leave a free opening for the thief in other places. Until a few years ago the 
commonly accepted method of patrol was applied rather indiscriminately in 
most American cities, no matter what the character of the district to be covered. 
Posts were laid out, longer or shorter as the case might be, and policemen as¬ 
signed to patrol them, practically always afoot, but sometimes on horseback. 
There were posts so long that by no possibility could a policemean afoot cover 
the whole assignment once in an eight-hour tour, and there were other posts so 
far away from the station house, with transportation so inconvenient, that about 
all a policeman could be expected to do was to reach his post, take a good look 
at it, and return to the station house to report that the eight hours were fin¬ 
ished. Further, with posts of this character it was impossible to keep any 
control over the patrolman. Supervision by sergeants was an absurdity, since, 
no matter how earnest the sergeant might be, he was powerless to keep at work 
i patrolman who had such a large territory in which to lose himself. 

New York, further, is changing all the time and the population seems to 
be ever increasing. Business sections encroach on residential sections, and 
houses in turn encroach on farms; of late certain business sections have been 
deserted and given over to loft and warehouse buildings. 

With a city containing so much of a variety and changing so rapidly, it is 
essential that the police needs of each locality be studied and the police arrange¬ 
ments made so as to give that particular locality the best service possible; and 
that continuous surveys be maintained in order to keep pace with changes and 
to be sure adequately to provide proper police protection. 

In congested districts it is necessary to have patrolmen on short posts pa¬ 
trolling on foot. This method has been found most effective to regulate foot 
and vehicular traffic and to enable the officers to perform the duties necessary 
to give proper police attention to that sort of neighborhood, such as the exam¬ 
ination of doors and low windows during the time that business houses are 
closed. This street patrol should be supplemented, however, by the work of 
Crime Prevention and Welfare Policemen doing work in plain clothes which 
cannot be done by men in uniform. 

In suburban sections, however, where buildings are detached, the situation 
is wholly different; there must be patrol, but the posts have to be larger, so 
that each patrolman must either cover the ground less often or else must be 
provided with some means to get over the territory faster than his feet will 
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carry him For this purpose we have found the bicycle most useful, although 
in places we use motorcycles, and in parts of the city where there are no side- 
“C and the roads in winter are heavy with mud and snow, we have not 
yet found anything better than the horse. 

The horse was formerly exclusively used for mounted patrol in suburban 
sections. The objections to cavalry patrol are that it is very expensive 
provide and maintain; that the horse tires and must move slowly if he is 
to complete an eight-hour tour, so that actually a policeman mounted on 
horsetack doesn’t cover very much more ground than an athletic policeman 
could afoot. The horse’s hoof-beats, too, give a longer notice of a PP roac _ 

In wet weather, and in the snows of winter, horses are more of a care than 
a help and while wheels are also a handicap at such times, they can be use 
fu ^L,it, case of need Wheels also can be left standing anywhere 

chase on foot, without the fear that his steed 
might run off of its own accord. To dispense with horses entirely in New 
York would never be advisable. The handling of street riots, parades, large 
crowds the regulation of slow-moving and heavy-laden vehicles in congested 
sections, all can be accomplished to greater advantage by policemen mounted 
on horseback. 

In the outlying sections, which partake rather of the nature of farm lands, 
with little settlements scattered here and there, a system simply of patrol, even 
r wheels, t not adequate to meet the needs of the people. A^em -tbe 
arranged whereby they can call a policeman quickly m case of need. To make 
this nossible a s/stem of sub-precincts, consisting of small telephone booths, has 
Sj Each Mvidual booth has both a police telephone and a 
public telephone in it, and the people in the neighborhood are all advised by 
means of official circulars as to the location of the booths, the telephone num¬ 
bers alld the method to be used in order to call a policeman quickly The aim 
has been so to distribute these booths that in no part of the city shall it take 
longer than five minutes to land a policeman where he is needed. This system 
has been most successful, and adaptations of it can be extended to advantage 
to the more thickly populated parts of the city. 

We have extended largely the number of signal boxes on patrol posts, and 
we have instituted and installed a large number of flash-light alarms in con¬ 
nection with signal boxes. These fill two purposes: first, to enable a patrohna 
to call up the station house to report himself, according to orders, or to send 
in information which should be at once transmitted to his superiors; and, sec¬ 
ond to make it possible for the commanding officer in the station house to tea 
afl mtrotaen on post as quickly as possible in order to notify them of stolen 
all patrolmen o p H , and t0 give them descriptions of escaping 

crimirials'to bTon the lookout’for.’ Without this system it would have been 
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impossible to make many of the arrests and recoveries of stolen property that 
have been made by means of telephoning immediately distinctive descriptions 
to men on post all over the city. 

To sum up, the theory of patrol which we have been working on demands 
that an exhaustive study be made of each locality, and a system of patrol devised 
to meet the needs of that particular district. The prevalent theory heretofore 
has been rather the opposite: a system of patrol, ready made, has been applied 
to all parts of a city, with no further thought. We have believed that our duty 
is to the public and not to any police method. I remember the prolonged study 
made by Chief Inspector Schmittberger, an expert in these matters, of a pre¬ 
cinct in the upper part of Manhattan. The resulting method of patrol that 
he recommended, after he and I together had spent hours on the ground looking 
it over and discussing different points, was a combination of foot, bicycle, motor¬ 
cycle and cavalry patrol, with two sub-station booths, and a careful rearrange¬ 
ment of posts so as to make sure that patrolmen visited frequently the most 
remote parts of the precinct. Up-to-date patrolling, therefore, consists in the 
alert, intelligent covering of posts by thoroughly educated and competently super¬ 
vised patrolmen, on plans that have been worked out by experts, to meet the 
particular needs of each separate neighborhood. 

MISSING PERSONS. 

Of all the varied activities of the Police Department none is surcharged 
with the human element more than the constant search for missing persons. 
Whether it is the discovery of the body of an unknown man, or the disappear¬ 
ance of some young girl, tragedy in some form or other is ever present, and 
in the latter case the cause of the disappearance is only too apt to be chargeable to 
lack of proper home influences. But, tragic though many cases are, there is 
no branch of activity where success may be more fully rewarded—rewarded 
in such coin as the sight of a family reunited or the final alleviation of intense 
anxiety. 

The situation in New York is peculiar. While comparative statistics are 
lacking, it is safe to say that the police of no other city in the country have 
so many missing-person cases to handle—not only absolutely, but also relatively 
to our population. A substantial percentage of persons found and returned 
to their homes by the New York police are cases of non-residents who have 
tried to lose their identity in this, our largest city; and of course, a still greater 
number are reported from other cities for investigation, although there is noth¬ 
ing to indicate that the persons in question ever came here. 

The magnitude of the problem in a city of the area and population of 
New York made systematizing the work absolutely essential. Formerly a 
man who disappeared in Manhattan was reported to the branch Detective Bureau; 
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but when his body was found in Queens a few months later it was buried with¬ 
out identification. Men and women would disappear from home, register in 
a hotel, destroy all means of identification and commit suicide. They would 
be buried in Potter’s Field due to the fact that no organized effort was made 
between the bureaus to keep track continuously of missing persons. The estab¬ 
lishment of a Bureau of Unidentified Dead at Police Headquarters was only 
a partial solution to the problem. It was afterwards found advisable to reor¬ 
ganize all the work pertaining to missing persons, place it in one bureau 
and widen its scope so as to cover the search for persons whether alive or dead, 
the identification of unknown persons or bodies. 

The Bureau was accordingly organized and placed in charge of Acting Cap¬ 
tain Grant Williams, an earnest, high-minded man, who is deeply devoted to 
his work. It consolidated the work of the Missing Persons Squad (which had 
investigated cases reported from other cities), the work of the Detective 
Bureau (which had investigated cases reported within the city), and the Bureau 
of Unidentified Dead. Under this arrangement, it not only handles all cases 
of missing persons reported locally or otherwise, but also unidentified, injured, 
unconscious, or insane persons; all unidentified dead bodies, and children whose 
parents cannot be located. Centralization has resulted in untold advantages: 
the assignment of one man to work continuously and unremittingly on one case 
is obviously far more likely to produce results than under the old system where 
his time was divided among other cases. The selective system has been em¬ 
ployed, only those detectives being assigned who are specially adapted or trained 
to this class of work. The alarm system has been made more effective by in¬ 
stalling a card catalogue with the names and descriptions of missing persons 
in one file, and the description of found persons in another. Constant compari¬ 
son and cross-search frequently result in identification of a body, and, by proper 
use of the clothing, this is made possible months after death. A general alarm 
is now sent to hospitals, morgues, hotels, clubs and various homes and associa¬ 
tions for daily examination and search. Publicity is given only when desired. 

During the period of four years previous to the organization of the Miss¬ 
ing Persons Bureau (1913-1916 inclusive), from 80 to 85 per cent, of the per¬ 
sons locally reported missing were found and returned to their homes. During 
the seven months succeeding the organization of the Bureau, which took place 
May 1, 1917, the percentage of persons thus returned was raised to 92 per cent., 
4,481 persons being found out of 4,891 reported. 

Such results could be obtained only by the most untiring efforts and dogged 
perseverance of our detectives. The work requires zeal of the most unflagging 
sort, and some idea of the difficulties often encountered may be given by a notable 
case of recent occurrence. A girl 15 years of age left her home in New York 
and for a year credence was given to the report that she was held somewhere as 
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a “white slave.” The Missing Persons Bureau traced her from New York to 
Chicago, from there to San Francisco, and thence to Yokohama, Japan, and 
Canton, China; then back to San Francisco and Chicago, and from there to Bos¬ 
ton, whence she went to Troy, N. Y., and was married; then to Chicago again, 
where she was finally found with her husband in a little home in the suburbs. 
This mysterious disappearance was solved only by patience and hard work on 
the part of detectives, whose labors were not lightened by the fault-finding and 
abuse heaped upon them by the girl’s friends and relatives during the progress 
of the seemingly unsuccessful search. 

In no case is the public interest more quickly and thoroughly aroused than 
in that of a missing girl, bringing home to us all the dangers to which our daugh¬ 
ters and sisters are exposed. Consequently it is not altogether surprising that 
a note of hysteria should be frequently struck. For example, the public was 
recently startled by a newspaper report that 800 females had disappeared in this 
city during the first three months of the present year. The names of 592 
girls between the ages of 13 and 30 were published with much speculation as 
to their fate. When the list had been examined and the work of our special 
detectives completed, only 57 unsolved cases remained, and this was afterwards 
reduced to 20 cases out of the original 800. It may be remarked that the greater 
facilities provided by the Department for dealing with such cases has led to 
a large increase in the number of cases reported to the police. From 1913 to 
1916 inclusive, from four to five thousand cases were reported from within 
the city, while during the seven months succeeding the organization of the 
Bureau of Missing Persons this year the cases reported have almost doubled. 

It was found that many of these so-called “white slaves” were girls who had 
chafed under home conditions. In one instance a girl, who was large for her 
age and slow at learning, found herself in a class at school with smaller chil¬ 
dren. She pleaded with her parents to be allowed to go to work and dwelt 
upon the shame she felt at being in a class with girls so much younger. Although 
her mother was inclined to grant her request, her father sternly and obdurately 
refused. At the close of summer vacation he forced his daughter to return to 
school, and, after many threats, said he would kill her if she did not continue 
and graduate. Next day the papers were full of the girl’s disappearance. Her 
photograph was published broadcast, and “white slave” rumors followed. For 
a year there was no trace of her, but at the end of that time it was found that 
she was alive and quite happy in the fact that in spite of her backwardness at 
school she had proved her ability to support herself. She was afterwards per¬ 
suaded to return to her parents for a visit, and finally induced to take a position 
near her home, where she is now contentedly living. 

The happy ending to such stories, however, is unfortunately none too com¬ 
mon. Scores of cases of harrowing detail could be cited to show what dis¬ 
astrous results follow the lack of a wholesome influence in the home. Slatternly, 
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indifferent, degenerate mothers, and brutal fathers, are today the greatest single 
cause of driving daughters from home. While it may be true that 'all gener¬ 
alities are false—including this one,” yet parental neglect or maltreatment may 
be said to be the moving and fundamental cause in the vast majority of cases. 
Forcible abduction of girls is rare, and in my experience no case has been found 
where a girl has been kept by physical force in a life of shame. A few typical 
reasons given by runaway girls are that “father and mother were too strict } 
was not allowed to have company at home,” “having stayed out late I was a rai 
of a beating on my return,” “there was nothing but nagging from morning til 
night ” or “I didn’t have any home life or amusements.” In short, in almost 
every case of disappearance of girl or boy, there are deep-seated human causes 
which it is beyond the power of the police to remove or control. 


Such are the facts as we find them, and, while home conditions are assigned 
as the proximate cause of the need for a Bureau of Missing Persons it is not 
our purpose to fix the ultimate blame. The cause for the failure of parents 
to provide the right kind of home and training may be economic and often rest 
with society. It is in this spirit that the present administration has proceeded 
A large part of the work of the Missing Persons Bureau aims at prevention of 
recurring runaways by improving the relation between parent and child and 
bettering home conditions. Through the kindness of Miss Maude Miner, Super¬ 
intendent of the Girls’ Protective League, a social worker of wide experience 
has been loaned to the Department to engage in “follow-up” work. After a 
child has been located the home is investigated, and, in some instances, with 
the help of our social worker and a district nurse, the house has been cleaned, 
the children washed, new clothing provided and work secured for the parents 
and older children. A small library for boys and girls has been installed m 
the Bureau by persons interested in the work. Boys who have come from other 
cities, saying that they wanted “to see New York” and if compelled to return 
would run away again, have been shown as much of the city as possible, and have 
returned home willingly. Girls who have had no opportunity for recreation 
have been taken into the parks for a holiday, and have come back refreshed 
and with a changed outlook. Sometimes they write and tell us how grateful 
they are; a letter from one girl runs as follows: 


“This is giving me a great pleasure to correspond with you and tell 
you how happy I am to be home once more with mother. I sit down 
often and think how ungrateful I was to mother. You have given 
me great encouragement. You were very kind to me, also the detec¬ 
tive who found me. Regards from mother. 

By such methods we have hoped to do something toward correcting condi¬ 
tions that were bound to breed wayward boys and girls; and in all probability 
start them on a life of vice and crime. 
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With the intensely human element that pervades it, the work of the Bureau 
of Missing Persons is fascinating but baffling. Melodrama abounds with com¬ 
edy, and the tragedy, so often found in those cases wherein we succeed, only 
serves to emphasize the possibly greater tragedy in those cases where we fail. 
No branch of activity offers a greater field for humanized police work. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST STREET ACCIDENTS. 

The great number of street accidents has been one of the big problems of 
this administration. The rapid increase in the City’s population in recent years 
has thrown excessive burdens upon the streets. The substitution of high build¬ 
ings for low has condensed pedestrian and vehicular traffic into thoroughfares 
designed for a city thinly built over. The use of huge loft buildings for manu¬ 
facturing requires the use of squadrons of trucks in the centres of population, a 
condition which does not exist in other great cities, where the factories are in the 
outskirts. The invention of motor vehicles and the rapid expansion of their use, 
while helping to solve the transportation problem, added to the accident problem 
by substituting swift, silent, heavy masses for the comparatively safe horse and 
wagon. The great changes were conspicuous enough, but their effect in terms of 
injury and death was not so obvious, though there was some indication of it in 
the increased frequency of press reports of accidents. 

When I first took office commanding officers of precincts were directed to 
search their records for the current year for accidents; and the results were 
tabulated, showing that the casualties were even greater than had been sus¬ 
pected. Even these imperfect statistics showed that many more lives were lost 
through accident than through murder. They showed also that accidents were 
of many kinds and due to various factors and causes. It became evident that 
no one measure would solve the problem and that the department would need 
all the help it could get from the public. Three initial steps were decided upon: 
First, self-education; Second, education of the public; Third, appeal for the co¬ 
operation of all public-spirited agencies. 

Self Education. 

The first set of tables cost a great deal of effort and yet did not give many 
details. So a special form for reporting accidents was devised and the work 
of tabulating centralized at Headquarters, in effect January 1, 1915. Large- 
scale maps were mounted for use as pin maps to visualize the locality factors 
in accidents. A Bureau of Statistics was organized and the statistical work on ac¬ 
cidents transferred to it. A Committee of Police Inspectors on Street Safety 
was appointed, consisting of Chief Inspector Schmittberger, Inspectors Dillon, 
O’Brien and Myers. Monthly meetings of this committee were held to which 
the Commanding Officers of selected precincts were called. Valuable infor- 
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mation, both as to the causes of accidents and as to preventive measures, was 
brought out in these meetings. They also served to awaken the Commanding 
Officers to the seriousness of the problem and to their responsibility in the mat¬ 
ter. The accident record of each precinct and district was published in the 
Police Bulletin each month and special articles were added at frequent intervals. 
As a copy of this went to every patrolman in the Department, the educational 
effect was widespread. Members of the Force were asked to make suggestions 
on ways and means to check the increase of accidents, and a suggestion compe¬ 
tition was started with marks of merit given for the best suggestions offered. 
Many suggestions thus obtained were used in the advertising campaign con¬ 
ducted later. 

At first the chief purpose served by the gathering of information was to 
fix specific danger spots. We discovered which precincts were the worst, which 
were the dangerous streets, corners and crosswalks. This resulted in the cor¬ 
rection of many local conditions. As the work progressed many generalizations 
became possible; e. g. all diagonal streets and avenues make dangerous crossings 
with the rectangular sets of-street; the majority of accidents occur in the middle 
of the block; the pedestrian is guilty of contributory negligence in the majority 
of cases, etc. 

Places where main streams of traffic must turn are dangerous. Very few 
accidents happen on corners controlled by traffic officers. Over one-half of all 
accidents occur in the seven hours between 2 ,and 9 p. m. Nearly three times 
as many accidents occur during the eight hours following noon as in the eight 
hours preceding noon. This seems to be due to bad management on the part 
of owners of vehicles who put off their hauling until late in the day. 

The cases of persons struck by horse-drawn vehicles are mostly in the 
tenement house districts, and it is young children who are hurt. Children learn 
to avoid being struck by bicycles and street cars at an early age; the maximum 
number of such accidents occur at age of 5; the little ones seem to learn first 
how to avoid horse-drawn vehicles, then motor trucks; and lastly motorcycles 
and automobiles—the maximum number of accidents caused by these occurring 
between the ages of 7 and 8. This brings out clearly the facts that street safety 
is a matter of the adjustment of the individual to the complex conditions of the 
street, and that the streets are too complex for children until they reach the 
age of seven or eight. Our statistics also show that as the individual loses his 
ability to deal with complexity, his risk of accident increases. The large number 
of deaths of persons of 50 years and over confirms this. 

Pin maps showing the location of accidents were installed in each traffic 
precinct; provision was made to show accidents on crime maps in other pre¬ 
cincts. A special article was published in the Police Bulletin giving the results 
of the .first extended analysis by the new method. It directed attention to the 
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need of safeguarding children, and showed that the hours when most accidents 
happen are from 5 to 7 p. m. A study made a few days later indicated that 
about 25 per cent, fewer children are hurt on school days than on other days. 

The facts learned by studying the accident reports in this way were used 
in lectures in the Training School—first, to the recruits, to impress them with 
the importance of the subject, to prepare them to investigate an accident properly 
and to make clear reports; second, to men about to be promoted. Special coach¬ 
ing was given by the Training School to chosen Sergeants, who were then sent 
out as lecturers. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in obtaining accurate statistics of fatali¬ 
ties. In no small proportion of fatal cases the death occurs some time after 
the accident. Through the courtesy of the hospitals, the Department of Health, 
and the Coroners we have been able to follow up a fair proportion of cases 
of after-mortality. 

Education of the Public. 

This is necessary because the pedestrian and the driving public must be 
informed of the danger involved in many of its favorite practices, and their public 
spirit must be appealed to. A strong public opinion must be formed to coerce 
those lacking in public spirit. 

The press gave generous assistance to the department by publishing casualty 
statistics as news items, and by special articles and editorials. One of the leading 
evening papers assigned a man to study our facts on accidents for a series of 
articles published in December, 1915. He spent a week working in the Bureau 
of Statistics and produced a valuable summary. 

The press publicity brought to the Department many requests for detailed 
figures for the use of individuals, Mothers’ Clubs, Associations, etc., interested 
in playgrounds and other child welfare activities. Physicians, Medical Societies 
and Insurance Companies applied for facts. Safety First Societies sent for 
copies of the forms devised by us, and other cities sent their police officers to 
study our methods. At least one city installed our report form withou t change. 

Since children were so vitally involved in the matter a great deal of the 
educational campaign was directed at them: Sergeants lectured to them in 
public schools, the co-operation of moving picture houses was obtained, and 
hundreds of accident warnings were flashed upon their screens. Sergeants also 
talked to parents, and to the general public in clubs, community centres, facto¬ 
ries, etc. They spoke to drivers in garages and stables. They put up booths 
in automobile and motorcycle shows, where they brought the police safety cam¬ 
paign directly to the attention of thousands who drive cars. Their activity 
not only helped to spread warnings against dangers, and offered good wholesome 
advice on how to avoid danger, but also served to create relations of mutual re¬ 
spect and helpfulness between citizen and policeman. 
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The advertising campaign conducted in 1916 and 1917, through co-operation 
with the Advertising Club of New York, put the danger of street accidents even 
more conspicuously before the public. Colored placards carrying warnings 
against street dangers were placed in subway, elevated and street cars, store 
windows, on billboards, and were carried in news and advertising columns of 
the newspapers. Policemen on post brought advice and warnings still closer 
to the public by distributing Police Safety Booklets to all citizens who asked 
for them. In 1916 the first lot of 50,000 car cards and posters were distributed, 
and over 300,000 safety folders, besides the leaflets contributed by the publishers 
of theatre programs. In 1917, a second lot of 30,000 car cards were used, and in 
each year stereopticon slides and motion pictures were put out in the “movie” 
houses telling the story of the campaign, and warning people against street 
dangers. The clergy of the city responded loyally to the request that they warn 
their congregations of the dangers of certain ways of using the streets, viz: 

Reckless playing on the streets by children. 

Crossing streets at any point except crossings. 

Carrying umbrellas so as to obstruct the holder’s view. 

Carrying large bundles and packages which obstruct the holder’s view. 

Reading newspaper, or walking with one’s mind and attention far away 
from the traffic around one. 

Getting on or off cars while in motion. 

A special street accident committee, the members of which were Mr. John 
S. Phillips, Prof. J. K. Finch, Mr. Frank H. Simmons, all volunteering their 
services, gave their time to a careful consideration of the accident problem. 
Their report was received as this document was being printed, too late for dis¬ 
cussion here, but it shows most careful study, and will be of value to every 
community interested in the problem. It points out among other things that 
half the accidents are due to pedestrians trying to cross the streets at places other 
than the proper cross walks. This, in the opinion of the committee, is proof 
that a great reduction in the casualty list could be obtained if the public could 
be persuaded or compelled to cross only at the crossings. The report also urges 
the city to take up as a municipal work the educational movement begun by 
the Police to teach the public how to avoid street accidents. In the opinion of 
the members of this committee, such work is the greatest factor in accident 
prevention. 

Safety Measures. 

Since so large a number of casualties is due to children playing in the 
streets, we tried to get play spaces for them elsewhere. Play streets were pro¬ 
vided, and vacant lots, with the consent of the owners, were thrown open to 
children, and play apparatus installed. This idea suggested the plan of putting 
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to use idle backyards for play purposes, and upwards of fifty acres in the con¬ 
gested parts of the city have been, through the co-operation of the property 
owners, made available to children by razing the old back-yard fences. 

The procedure was established that when members of the Force observed 
children stealing rides on vehicles, street cars, etc., they warned the children 
and took their names and addresses. The parents or guardians were then noti¬ 
fied, in order that their warning to the children might be added to that of the 
Police Department. 

Hundreds of written communications were sent to persons employing drivers, 
requesting their co-operation in the observance of traffic regulations, and par¬ 
ticularly urging them to make their vehicles always keep to the right, and not to 
allow them to be backed up to the curb, except where actually necessary in 
loading or unloading, in order that the streets might be kept free and open for 
moving traffic. 

Policies Recommended. 

Something radical and extensive must be done to provide children with 
wholesome play in safe places. It seems to me that the time has come to extend 
the fundamental principle underlying our tenement house legislation so as to 
provide for the needs of children. Men who build structures to be rented as 
habitations should be required to provide all the needs of decent habitation. 
There is a social interest quite as great in this field as there is in street railway 
transportation, gas or electric lighting, or in the telephone field. The welfare 
of children is of vital importance to the state, and legislators should keep this 
constantly in mind. What the Police Department and voluntary effort have ac¬ 
complished in the way of converting back yards into play grounds should be 
multiplied a thousand fold by landlords. 

Where land is as valuable as it is in this city there is a constant temptation 
upon private interests to encroach upon public domain. This manifests itself 
in many ways, some of which have the sanction of long usage. When there was 
plenty of room in the streets there could be no reasonable objection to per¬ 
mitting vending, loading and unloading, crating and uncrating, repairing, storing 
building material, parking vehicles not in actual use, etc. All this could be done, 
however, upon private property quite as well as upon the streets. Since the area 
of the street is a fixed quantity while traffic is an ever-increasing one, the ques¬ 
tion must be met soon whether all other uses should not give way to the funda¬ 
mental use of the street as a thoroughfare for the movement of persons and 
vehicles. 

The lay-out of our streets is not well adapted to the traffic of today. Much 
comment has been made upon the unfortunate judgment of the early map makers 
in their belief that the principal traffic would be upon the East and West streets. 
There are some consequences of this error that are not obvious at first glance. 
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The frequent east-and-west streets cut the north and south traffic into short 
blocks. From the data at hand it seems that the length of the block should 
be proportioned to the speed of the vehicles which must pass. With the coming 
of swift motor vehicles the short blocks became traps. Many other traps are 
made by the webs where diagonal streets and avenues cross the rectangular 
streets, by the streets which off-set in crossing, etc. The common factor in all 
these situations, so far as accidents are concerned, is that at such a place there 
are too many things to be thought of by each pedestrian or driver who must 
pass. Someone overlooks an element in the complex problem and an accident 
results. An engineering study should be made of the factors in such complexes 
and the best means of simplification determined. These and other engineering 
problems led me to suggest the creation of a Traffic Commission, for this 
purpose. 

A few years ago Professor Hugo Munsterberg made a series of laboratory 
experiments at the request of street railway companies to discover a means of 
selecting motormen who would be the least likely to have accidents. The suc¬ 
cess of these experiments leads to the hope that similar experiments be made 
to discover the psychological conditions involved in other kinds of street acci¬ 
dents. There are men whose mental traits should debar them from driving a 
motor vehicle. They could be eliminated by easy tests. Laboratory experiments 
would also establish the psychological factors and limits which engineers would 
need to consider in planning street lay-outs, traffic movements, etc. 

There seems to be a profitable field for investigation in the relation of 
lighting to accident. An increasing number of accidents occur in the months 
when twilight comes early enough to catch the home-bound crowds. 


TRAFFIC. 

Since 1914 New York has been confronted with a serious traffic problem. 
Automobile production increased, population increased, the business of the City 
and the harbor increased, adding thousands of automobiles to our already over¬ 
crowded streets, while the floating population, too, grew greatly, until our streets 
have become taxed to far more than capacity. 

To cope with this situation, to expedite traffic and yet keep the streets safe, 
has been one of the most important tasks of the Police Department. 

As there are more than 30,000 street intersections in the greater city, and but a 
limited number of traffic men, a tabulation of vehicles and pedestrians was made 
at the busy crossings, so that traffic men should not be wasted, and should be only 
assigned where the tabluation showed their services to be most necessary. 

Great congestion, traffic jams and tangles were occurring in the business 
parts especially of the City. These have been relieved by the increased number 
of one-way streets. At first, the idea met with opposition from residents and 
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business people, who were sceptical as to its worth, but after it had been put in 
operation on a few streets and its value in facilitating the circulation of traffic had 
been demonstrated, opposition ceased, with the result that there are now in 
operation seventy-seven one-way streets, and their number is constantly in¬ 
creasing. Their use has been extended to congested streets in any Borough, some 
as distant as Far Rockaway, L. I. 

One-way streets are not designated promiscuously, but only after study has 
been given each individual street, as to the amount and kind of traffic, the rush 
hours, the length of the boundaries of the block, etc. When this has been deter¬ 
mined, the matter is taken up with the residents and business people on the thor¬ 
oughfare, the one-way regulation explained to them, and their approval of at 
least a temporary tryout obtained. In order that drivers may be familiar with the 
regulation and that it may be properly enforced, one-way street signs with arrows 
pointing in the direction traffic should proceed, are then placed at the street inter¬ 
sections. 

On every street where this has been tried it works well, congestion has been 
relieved and the movement of traffic facilitated; and it is a serious question 
whether all east and westbound thoroughfares in the Borough of Manhattan, 
south of 59th Street, should not be made one-way streets. For it must be re¬ 
membered that besides moving traffic more smoothly, they are less dangerous for 
pedestrians, who are not confused by traffic moving in opposite directions. 

To provide space where passengers might stand in safety while waiting to 
board street surface cars, or while getting off them, and at the same time to keep 
vehicular traffic moving, traffic stanchions forming CAR-STOP SAFETY 
ZONES have been placed on streets throughout the city at points’where groups of 
people usually wait for cars. This regulation was first installed in June, 1914. 

Other traffic stanchions forming Safety Isles have been placed on roadways 
at street intersections where traffic conditions did not exactly warrant the assign¬ 
ing of a traffic patrolman, yet where some regulation was necessary. Still other 
stanchions with KEEP TO THE RIGHT signs, arrows pointing in the direction 
traffic should proceed, have been placed at street intersections to compel drivers 
of vehicles to keep to the right, thereby preventing collisions. All of these regula¬ 
tions have proved helpful. 

Many subway and elevated railroad exits throughout the city were so built 
that they obstructed the view of the street from persons coming out, and many 
have been injured by stepping directly from the exits into moving traffic. At the 
request of the Police Department, protective railings at such unprotected exits have 
been installed, and have proved effective in reducing the number of accidents. 

In the thickly populated residential sections of the city, accidents to chil¬ 
dren were much more prevalent than in other parts of the city. To reduce 
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these accidents as far as possible, a number of such streets have been designated 
CONGESTED STREETS, and signs erected at the curb or other conspicuous 
places limit the speed of vehicles on such streets to not more than eight miles 
per hour. For the protection of children going to and coming from school, 
signs warning drivers and operators of vehicles of school streets and to drive 
slowly, have been placed on streets in the vicinity of schools throughout the 
city. 

On Fifth Avenue, the most congested thoroughfare in the city, it was found 
that the old block system of stopping and starting traffic alternately each block, 
slowed things down to such an extent that it was almost impossible to make any 
headway at all. In 1915, what is known as the Semaphore or Five-Block Sys¬ 
tem was put in operation on the Avenue from 26th to 58th Streets. The ave¬ 
nue between these two streets is divided into zones, a semaphore being located 
at each street intersection. Each zone is controlled from the Master Station, 
the operator of which under ordinary conditions permits North and South traf¬ 
fic to proceed over a period of about one minute and forty seconds. When the 
man at the Master Station turns his semaphore to change the direction of 
traffic, the men at the other semaphores within the zone also turn theirs the same 
way. This system has been found to work well and greatly facilitates the 
movement of traffic on this very crowded thoroughfare. 

A great number of things have been done by the Traffic Squad to improve 
matters—Inspector Myers has been an efficient commanding officer, and the men 
on the Squad have made gratifying progress in alertness, in all-round helpful¬ 
ness and in courtesy to the public. Much has been done in ways which do not 
show. It has been our practice, for instance, to report promptly to the Borough 
President any bad condition of a roadway that tended to impede traffic; and to 
notify him also of places where too much of the street was being used by con¬ 
tractors putting up buildings. 

The City Traffic Rules have been revised and brought up to date, and we 
have distributed them widely. We have tried to get legislation, unsuccessfully, 
to limit the speed of heavy motor trucks, so hard to stop quickly because of their 
weight and great carrying capacity ; to prohibit hacks from cruising on congested 
streets; to exclude bicycles and motorcycles from Fifth Avenue during the hours 
of the traffic crush. All of these would be wholesome enactments. We suc¬ 
ceeded in getting State legislation requiring that everyone who drives a car in 
the City shall be licensed, the license being revocable for cause. The law would 
be more effective in making the streets safe if the legislature had not stricken 
out the requirement that the granting of a license depends on the applicant’s 
success in passing a test of his driving ability. 

To obtain uniformity in the administration and interpretation of laws and 
ordinances relating to traffic in the streets, we recommended the establishment 
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of a TRAFFIC COURT. On June 14, 1916, such court was established, the 
territorial jurisdiction of which is limited to the Borough of Manhattan. 

Since the establishment of this court it has been ably presided over by Magis¬ 
trate Frederick B. House, a wise, fearless and impartial judge, whose work has 
been of inestimable value in forcing observance of the law in our streets. Much 
remains to be done in Street Traffic regulation, for more people and vehicles 
seem to be trying to use our streets every year, while the capacity of the streets 
stays just the same. In some way it seems that more street room must be pro¬ 
vided. The following changes promise well, but by the time they are likely to 
be effective the traffic needs may have quite outgrown them. 

The removal of elevated pillars from the roadways of certain streets; the 
widening of streets and avenues by reducing the width of the sidewalks; the re¬ 
moval of park plots such as those now on Park Avenue from 34th to 96th 
Streets; the building of a ramp on the easterly side of Fourth Avenue, 32d to 
34th Streets; a viaduct on Park Avenue connecting the Grand Central Station; 
the widening of Central Park West by cutting down the sidewalk on the park 
side; or remedying traffic conditions there by having the car tracks placed in 
the centre of the roadway; expediting repair work on streets and subway con¬ 
struction ; the working out of a plan of effective co-ordination between elective 
and appointive departments that have to do with city traffic, that is, between the 
Public Service Commission, the various Borough Presidents’ offices, the Dock De¬ 
partment, and the Police Department; the building of a viaduct along the river 
fronts, particularly along the North River front in the Borough of Manhattan, 
from the Battery to 72d Street, there connecting with Riverside Drive, where 
through traffic might proceed uninterruptedly, which would greatly relieve North 
and Southbound arteries of traffic, particularly during the morning and evening 
rush hours. 


RECORDS AND PROCEDURE. 

To keep the machinery of an organization as large as the Police Department 
running smoothly and turning out its daily grind of work without delays and with 
little waste of time by those who are operating the machinery, it is essential to 
have the routine work planned and systematized, and to see that those in charge 
of any part of the work know just what they are to do. The Department has a 
vast amount of routine work to handle every day. In 1916, there was a daily 
average of about 600 arrests and summonses; over 300 cases of persons aided by 
the police; over 250 citizens’ complaints; about 75 street accident cases; and, be¬ 
sides all these, a multitude of matters of less importance, but all requiring police 
attention or action. It is obvious that, to avoid confusion and to have at hand 
information about all of these thousands of items, there must be adequate records 
and orderly methods of handling reports. 
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Prior to 1914, the records of complaints and of street accident cases were 
very meagre. In the Detective Bureau, records were kept of the complaints 
handled by that Bureau, but there were no records in the precincts, except occa¬ 
sional entries scattered through the blotter, among entries pertaining to the as¬ 
signment of the men, etc. They were not indexed, nor were any compilations 
made for the use of the commanding officer or for the information of the Police 
Commissioner or other officials. The accident cases were entered in the Arrest 
Record, with the arrests and aided cases. No use was made of the information 
about accidents, except to answer inquiries of relatives or friends of persons in¬ 
jured. The records of arrests and aided cases were more complete, and these 
cases were reported to Headquarters, where they were used for the compilations 
of quarterly and annual reports, and as a reference file in answering inquiries 
and in looking up criminal records for the use of the police, courts, and probation 
officers. 

Although the records were inadequate, particularly with respect to infor¬ 
mation for administrative purposes, the need for definite instructions as to the 
methods of keeping records and making reports was even greater. The instruc¬ 
tions which had been embodied in rules or orders were too general, 
and left too much to the judgment or whim of the individual who was in charge 
of the records. Of more importance, therefore, than the changes in the forms 
of some of the records has been the preparation of detailed procedure govern¬ 
ing the handling of a great deal of the routine police work. 

A few of the most important changes and improvements made during the 
past three and a half years are described in the following paragraphs. To 
get a complete statement of the procedure for handling complaints, arrests and 
accident cases, reference should be made to the sections of this report on Bureau 
of Statistics and Precinct Records. 

All this work has been directed with quiet and effective persistence, and 
with rare power of getting results, by Deputy Commissioner E. V. O’Daniel. 

Handling Complaints. 

Although probably the most important duty that the police have to perform 
is to give proper attention to the complaints made by citizens of crimes or con¬ 
ditions which require police attention, prior to 1914 no definite procedure had 
been established for recording and handling these complaints, except in the 
Detective Bureau offices, where registers of complaints handled by this branch 
of the service were maintained, and a procedure was in effect which required 
the transmission of reports on such complaints to Headquarters. 

The examination of the Department records made by the Aldermanic Com¬ 
mittee on Police Inquiry in 1912, had disclosed loose practices in the handling 
of complaints. In order to see just what changes should be made and what 
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new methods should be introduced, a very thorough analysis was made in 1914 
of the methods then followed in recording and handling complaints. This an¬ 
alysis disclosed the following. 

Many complaints made at the precinct, which required the attention 
of the Detective Bureau, never reached this Bureau. 

Many complaints made at precincts were not recorded at all, except on 
loose slips of paper and then merely as temporary memoranda. 

Many complaints telephoned by the precincts to the Detective Bureau 
were not recorded in the Detective Bureau records, nor were any reports 
thereon made by the Bureau. 

The precincts were not advised of complaints received by the Detective 
Bureau of crimes committed within the several precincts, so that the com¬ 
manding officers of the precincts did not know all the facts as to the condi¬ 
tions in their precincts. 

Action on complaints was left too much to the discretion of the officer 
to whom it was made. In the absence of any instructions to serve as a guide, 
this too often meant that action would be determined by whim as much as 
by judgment. 

Complaints received at precincts or districts which did not require 
attention of the Detective Bureau, were not forwarded to Headquarters, 
except those relating to the conduct of a policeman, nor was there any 
requirement that they should be so forwarded. 

In the commands in which the analysis, referred to above, was made, it 
was found that as many as forty to fifty per cent, of the complaints which should 
have been recorded in the Detective Bureau records and reported on to Head¬ 
quarters, were not so recorded. 

To correct these conditions, a comprehensive procedure was worked out 
and put into effect on January 1, 1915. This embodied the following essential 
features: 

In each command, a record is maintained in which every complaint 
received is entered. As the complaints are entered, they are given a serial 
number. If the complaint affects another branch of the service, it is re¬ 
ferred to that branch; for example, if a complaint is made to a precinct 
about a matter requiring the attention of the Detective Bureau, it is im¬ 
mediately telephoned to the Detective Bureau. Once a day, memorandum 
reports of these complaints on cards are sent by the commands to Headquar¬ 
ters. The reports of complaints recorded in a precinct, which affect the Detec¬ 
tive Bureau or other branch of the service, are forwarded to Headquarters, 
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through the Detective Bureau office, as a confirmation of the telephone 
message. Likewise, the complaints received in the Detective Bureau, re¬ 
lating to conditions in the several precincts are reported by means of these 
cards to the precincts, which, in turn, send them to Headquarters. By 
this means, the precinct commander is advised of every occurrence within 
his precinct. 

Complaints received, by mail or telephone, at Headquarters, are also 
sent out to the commands affected, entered in the Complaint Record and 
given a serial number, so that these records contain information as to all 
complaints received affecting a precinct or Detective Bureau Branch, regard¬ 
less of where the complaint is first made. 

These complaint reports, on the cards, when they reach Headquarters, 
are used, first, for the purpose of checking the receipt of reports from the 
Detective Bureau on the complaints requiring detective attention. They 
are then filed chronologically. If a serial number is missing, the precinct 
or other command is notified that a report under that number is due. By 
this means, control to insure the receipt of a report on every complaint is 
maintained. They are subsequently used in the Bureau of Statistics for 
tabulating information concerning conditions in a precinct or at special 
locations, etc. 

These changes have put an effective check upon what was termed, in 
police language, the “canning” of complaints. Prompter action has been 
insured, and a report on every complaint, regardless of where it may be 
received, eventually reaches Headquarters. 

Because of the special importance of complaints of vice conditions, a 
special division was established at Headquarters, attached to the Commis¬ 
sioner’s Office, for handling these complaints. They were used, together with 
confidential reports, to check up the work of the Commanding Officers re¬ 
sponsible for the enforcement of laws relating to public morals. 

Alarms. 

There had never been any well thought out plan for handling alarms. 
The methods which had been in effect since the time when the city was a com¬ 
paratively small and homogeneous community, had been continued, although it 
must have been recognized by everyone who had given any thought to the 
problem that the methods were wholly ineffective in a city of five million people. 
Under the old practices, alarms were sent out to the Force indiscriminately upon 
the mere request of a member of the Force or of a citizen who had made a com¬ 
plaint about the theft or loss of property. Very frequently, the information 
describing a person or property wanted was too meagre for the most skillful 
detective to use as a basis for identification. On many of the alarms, there- 
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fore, it was practically impossible to take any action. The alarms, moreover, 
were read by the Commanding Officer or desk officer to the outgoing platoons of 
patrolmen. Frequently, there would be six or eight of these alarms, which 
were read to the patrolmen in a perfunctory manner, along with miscellaneous 
orders and instructions relating to other subjects. In fact, the whole pro¬ 
cedure for the handling of alarms was merely a process of “covering;” that is, 
the alarm was sent primarily for the purpose of appeasing the complainant, and 
trying to convince him that the Department was active on his case. 

A committee, consisting of Inspectors Daly, Cray, Cahalane and Superin¬ 
tendent Brennan, was assigned to work out plans from which definite results 
might be expected. The plans worked out by the committee, with subsequent 
additions and improvements, provides for the following : 

Control over the issuance of alarms was centralized. All alarms are 
sent out only with the approval of the Acting Captain in charge of the Tele¬ 
graph Bureau. He reviews the alarms and determines whether the facts 
furnished are sufficiently distinctive to enable a patrolman to identify lost 
or stolen property or persons wanted; and if they are not, the alarm is not 
sent. Provision, however, is made whereby a Commanding Officer of a 
Detective Bureau Branch or precinct may transmit the alarm immediately, 
without such censorship, to the men on patrol in the precinct or section of 
the city where the incident occurred, if, in his judgment, by so doing, results 
might be obtained before the alarm could be sent out through the Tele¬ 
graph Bureau. 

Commanding Officers who request that an alarm be sent, are required 
to get sufficiently complete description to make identification possible. They 
are also required to advise the Acting Captain of the Telegraph Bureau as 
to the part of the city in which results are most likely to be obtained. In 
some cases, the alarm is sent only to these sections. In case of alarms for 
stolen automobiles, or for perpetrators of some crime, who had escaped by 
the use of an automobile, the alarm is transmitted direct from the Tele¬ 
graph Bureau to the patrolmen in the telephone booths in the outlying 
sections of the city. In other cases, if it is thought that the police of 
neighboring cities might be of assistance, the alarms are telephoned to 
these points. 

Instead of reading the alarms to the patrolmen before they go on post, 
the patrolmen are now required to copy them into their memorandum books. 
If an alarm is transmitted to them while they are on patrol, by means of 
the police signal boxes, they also copy it. This is done so that the patrol¬ 
man may have the facts available for quick reference. It is thought also 
that, by writing the facts, he will be able to remember more of the distinctive 
points. 
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These changes in procedure have brought about very definite results. 
A great many stolen automobiles, trucks and other property have been re¬ 
covered by the patrolmen through the medium of alarms, and a number of 
missing persons and persons wanted for crimes have also been located. 

Precinct Records. 

The changes in methods of handling complaints, accidents, alarms, etc., 
described above, involved important changes in the precincts, as well as in admin¬ 
istrative offices. Besides these, a number of other improvements were made 
in the methods of handling the routine precinct work. While no one of these 
changes may be said to be of outstanding importance, taken all together, they 
have contributed very largely to improvement in the work of Commanding Offi¬ 
cers and desk officers and of the Force generally. Just as in the larger prob¬ 
lems, it was found that methods and procedure suitable under conditions exist¬ 
ing many years ago, had been continued without modification or development 
to keep pace with the growing complexity of the police problem in a city like 
New York. Changes have not been made until after full inquiry had shown 
that they were both practicable and desirable. In most cases, they have been 
either worked out by committees made up of members of the force or have 
been submitted to such committees for criticism before they were put into 
effect. 

The changes have been made with the following principal objects in view: 

1. To provide simple, easily-kept records and systematic methods for handling 
reports, etc. 

2. To provide a means through adequate records for placing responsibility in 
case of failure to give proper attention to any matter requiring police 
attention. 

3. To make sure that information desired for administrative purposes will 
be available. 

4. To give to Commanding Officers information necessary for effective super¬ 
vision of their work. 

Simplification of records does not always mean a decrease in number. One 
of the faults of the old records was that a record originally designed for a 
special purpose was being used not only for that purpose but for other pur¬ 
poses. For example, the record originally designed as a record of arrests was 
used also for recording reports of accidents and of persons aided by the police. 
The use of a separate record for special classes of cases makes it possible to 
use captions and headings which indicate clearly to the men using them just 
what information should be recorded. This has improved and made easier 
the work of the desk officers, and at the same time brought about uniformity 
in practice throughout all commands. It has also made sure that information 
needed by the Commanding Officer or by officials at Headquarters for effective 
administration of their work will be available. 
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Patrolmen’s Reports. 

One of the principal duties of a patrolman is to report conditions on 
his post which should be remedied but which he is without authority to cor¬ 
rect, and which, therefore, must be brought to the attention of other govern¬ 
mental agencies : broken sidewalks, defective pavements, street lamps not burn¬ 
ing or broken, dangerous condition of a building, etc. He must also make re¬ 
ports about accidents; sick or injured persons, to whom police aid is rendered; 
places on his post at which he thinks violations of law may be occurring; and 
other special matters which should be brought to the attention of his Com¬ 
manding Officer. 

By the old method, the patrolman entered memoranda of these various 
matters in his memorandum book, which was merely a small blank book which 
he purchased himself. He had no definite instructions as to what details he 
should report about each case. He might get the facts that were needed, but 
just as often he might not; and very often he would not report a condition or 
incident which should have been reported, because he did not have sufficiently 
definite instructions. 

The memorandum books containing the reports, as well as memoranda of 
other matters, were turned over to the Desk Officer each day. The Desk Officer 
then had to go through the books, pick out the reports and transcribe them on 
to other records before any action thereon could be started. 

The patrolmen are now supplied with blank forms, containing printed head¬ 
ings, indicating just what facts are to be reported. Definite instructions as to 
the preparation of their reports have been put in the hands of every member 
of the Force. A loose-leaf binder, in which to carry the blanks, has also been 
furnished by the Department. In the same binder, the patrolman carries a 
memorandum pad. The work is thus done far more efficiently, with less trouble. 

These changes have brought about the following results. 

The patrolmen make more reports, because they understand just what they 
are expected to do and the forms make the preparation of the reports 
easier than formerly. 

The reports are uniform and contain the information desired. As the 
printed headings indicate clearly what is wanted, there is no excuse 
for failing to get the essential facts. 

The work of the Desk Officer is facilitated as the reports are turned into 
him in convenient form and he does not have to read through the notes 
in the memorandum books to find the reports. As the report blanks 
are printed on paper of different colors, he can sort the reports quickly, 
so that further necessary action is expedited. 
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BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 

The administrative head of a small police force can get direct knowledge 
of conditions which require his attention. In a larger organization reports from 
subordinates are necessary. In a very large organization, the volume and variety 
of these essential reports becomes so great that special measures must be taken 
to collate, combine and condense them. At the beginning of this administration, 
it was found that this department was weak in its mechanism for getting or¬ 
ganized information about police conditions and police work to the executive 
heads. Many of the improvements introduced in the early part of the term 
were for the purpose of correcting this defect. For example, Highway 
Accidents had previously been reported by patrolmen to their precincts, 
and were recorded, but no procedure existed for transmitting this information 
to Headquarters, and as a result, the administrative officers were in ignorance 
of the proportions to which this evil had grown. A form of report card was 
devised, to be forwarded to Headquarters. The problem was big and complex. 
The consolidation of the report revealed tendencies which had been invisible to 
the precinct commanders. 

Summary. 

The reports of crimes did not include all cases reported, and the methods of 
compilation did not insure accurate figures. Information about arrests was not 
analyzed currently, so was of little value for administrative purposes. No in¬ 
formation was gathered currently about the work of plain-clothes men assigned 
to enforce laws relating to vice conditions, gambling and excise violations. 
If the Police Commissioner desired information about the activities of the force, 
it was usually necessary to send to the commands affected, asking for special 
reports, the preparation of which frequently entailed laborious searching through 
months of entries in arrest record, blotter, etc. This not only disturbed and 
delayed the routine work, but often the exact information desired was not 
available, because the instructions as to what facts should be recorded had not 
been sufficiently specific. 

To remedy these conditions a Bureau of Statistics was established. The 
work of the Bureau serves five general purposes : 

1. Furnishes information for administrative control over Commanding 
Officers. 

A Commanding Officer is responsible for conditions in his command, and 
for results obtained by his subordinates. If there has been an increase in 
crime, an explanation is due from him. Further inquiry may show that the 
Sergeants are not properly supervising the patrol force, or that the Com¬ 
manding Officer has been negligent, or is inefficient. On the other hand, the 
condition may be due to factors over which he has no control. But such a 
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condition indicates very definitely the need for an inquiry. It may be that 
more patrolmen are needed in the precinct, or that special detective service is 
required. But whatever the cause, or whatever corrective measures may be 
necessary, the essential thing is to know the facts. This is the service that 
the Bureau of Statistics performs. 

2. Studies fundamental conditions of crime, accidents, etc., so that admin¬ 
istrative policies may be based upon a definite knowledge of condi¬ 
tions and the special factors contributing thereto, rather than upon 
conjecture. 

The best use of statistics is not so much in disciplining subordinates as in 
discovering new and useful lines of policy, and in adjusting methods to chang¬ 
ing conditions. The old idea of police administration was a combination 
of the military notion of personal responsibility on the one hand and the legal¬ 
istic notion of “cases” on the other hand. An executive who follows this idea 
sees individuals to be dealt with, instead of wide-spread conditions to be met. 

The war against crime to be successful must be organized and directed 
with definite knowledge of criminal conditions and with some means of ap¬ 
praising the value of tactics and plans. * In the first place, the distribution of 
the Force must be based upon knowledge of conditions. Readjustments, to be 
equitable, must be based upon definite information rather than upon requests 
of Commanding Officers or appeals of local civic organizations. Knowledge 
as to just what kinds of crime are being committed is essential to well planned 
preventive work. 

The coming of the tenement and the apartment house, and of the large 
office and loft building, has in many ways changed the police problem. In 
..many of the precincts, 80% of the crimes occur within buildings. Many 
buildings are virtually small cities, whose streets are the hallways, elevators 
and stairs. They have no internal police, and no effective substitute. The 
making of plans to cope with this problem must be preceded by knowledge as 
to what the problem is. The proportion of crimes as between day and night 
is another factor which must be known. These are only a few of the fudamental 
problems upon which must be gathered and which a Bureau of Statistics must 
be prepared to help solve. 

Furthermore, in order to make sure that new methods are sound, results 
must be tested. This the Bureau must be prepared to do. Does the work of 
plain-clothes men in precincts materially reduce crime? To what extent can 
patrolmen be withdrawn from regular duty for short periods, as during a 
strike, without permitting an increase in crime? Are safety isles effective in 
preventing street accidents? These are examples of questions which must be 
answered by facts and not by guess, if we are to know whether our plans are 
sound, and whether our methods have brought results. 
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3. Audits Reports. 

Much of the work of the Bureau, which does not appear in reports to 
administrative officers, helps to maintain control over subordinates. All official 
reports must have a certain degree of accuracy before they can be used. This 
necessitates a certain amount of auditing by the Bureau. The mistakes and 
inadequate reports are called to the attention of Commanding Officers. This 
serves to instruct the men in making reports, and at the same time helps to 
develop keener powers of observation and analysis, as they are more partic¬ 
ular to get the facts which they know will be called for. The audit also helps to get 
new procedure established and working smoothly, and to secure uniform in¬ 
terpretation of rules and orders, as many errors, due to failure to interpret 
new orders properly, are immediately detected. 

4. Aids Commanding Officers. 

The results of studies of crime conditions, accidents, etc., are available not 
only for the Commissioner and other administrative officials, but also for all 
Commanding Officers. Reports of crimes, analyzed by the principal offenses 
and by commands, are sent weekly to the Detective Bureau Commanders and 
monthly to the District Commanders. A detailed analysis of street accidents 
is also sent every month to the Precinct and District Commanders. Special 
studies have also been made a number of times upon the request of Com¬ 
manding Officers. Several of the Commanding Officers make current use of 
the information by coming to the Bureau and consulting the reports and files. 

5. Helps Inform the Public. 

The problem of street accidents cannot be solved without the full coop¬ 
eration of the public. The public must be informed both as to street dangers 
and as to what they may do to avoid dangers and to help others avoid them. 
Some of the most effective work of the Department in its efforts to reduce 
street accidents has been done through publicity in the daily press and else¬ 
where. An important feature of the Bureau’s work has been to compile facts 
for this educational campaign. 

COST OF POLICE SERVICE. 

Expenditures for police service, including pensions but excluding emergency 
expenditures in 1916 on account of strikes and in 1917 on account of war condi¬ 
tions, increased during the period 1914 to 1917 from $17,979,407.91 to $18,917,- 
416.65*, an increase of $938,008.74, or an average yearly increase of $312,669.58. 
During the period 1910 to 1913, the increase was $1,414,677.35, an average of 
$471,559.12 per year. In 1916, the emergency expenditures on account of the 
traction strikes amounted to $53,867.94, and in 1917 the special expenditures be- 
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cause of war conditions will be approximately $1,228,000. The table below con¬ 
tains the yearly expenditures classified under six general purposes for the period 
1910 to 1917: 


Per Capita Cost op Police Service. 


YEAR 

Exclusive; op 
Pensions 

Pensions 

Total 

1910 

$ 2.96 

$ .36 

$ 3.32 

1911 

2.92 

.38 

3.30 

1912 

2.93 

.41 

3.34 

1913 

2.89 

.45 

3.34 

1914 

2.91 

.45 

3.36 

1915 

2.86 

.45 

3.31 

1916 

2.82 

.45 

3.27 

1917 

2.90 

.45 

3.35 


The per capita cost decreased slightly, as will be seen from the following 
table, which shows that exclusive of expenditures for pensions, the per capita cost 
was lower during the four years 1914 to 1917 than during the preceding four- 
year period, the figures being $2.87}4 and $2.92,^ respectively: 


Expenditures . 



1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Administration and 
Clerical . 

$ 128,213.03 

$ 131,580.55 

$ 131,043.76 

$ 130,808.06 

Uniformed Force 

13,327,303.54 

13,585,965.40 

13,971,269.47 

14,120,034.14 

Expense of Operation 

545,108.26 

516,371.92 

506,837.39 

502,436.77 

Salaries and Wages 

(126,874.28) 

(135,160.14) 

(146,990.45) 

(147,532.95) 

Supplies and Repairs 

(418.233.98) 

(381,211.78) 

(359,846.94) 

(354,903.82) 

Maintenance 

121,217.65 

95,141.27 

128,860.97 

151,480.37 

Salaries and Wages . 

(30,661.50) 

(32,220.06) 

(55,716.17) 

(52,719.00) 

Contract, Order or 
Materials 

(90,556.15) 

(62,921.21) 

(73,144.80) 

(98,761.37) 

Equipment . 

57,389.09 

54,263.21 

65,506.80 

93,051.73 

Pensions 

1,726,918.77 

1,855,483.13 

2,097,204.83 

2,322,916.62 

Totals 

$15,906,150.34 

$16,238,805.48 

$16,900,723.22 

$17,320,727.69 
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Expenditures —Continued. 



1914 

1915* 

1916* 

1917 f 

Administration and 
Clerical 

$ 127,392.79 

$ 160,560.10 

$ 193,517.52 

$ 196,749.95 

Uniformed Force 

14,656,462.57 

14,628,238.69 

14,679,668.83 

15,253,278.89 

Expense of Operation 

520,353.87 

535,630.73 

575,309.38 

655,271.55 

Salaries and Wages 

(145,805.45) 

(128,437.61) 

(133,093.10) 

(159,789.74) 

Supplies and Repairs 

(374,548.42) 

(407,193.12) 

(442,216.28) 

(495,481.81) 

Maintenance 

141,233.06 

175,478.27 

190,957.70 

147,779.49 

Salaries and Wages 

(56,644.62) 

(60,244.22 

(39,952.32) 

(31,498.60) 

Contract, Order or 
Materials 

(84,588.44) 

(115,234.05) 

(151,005.38) 

(116,280.89) 

Equipment . 

72,579.00 

122,472.02 

110,619.03 

106,685.72 

Pensions 

2,461,386.62 

2,455,864.98 

2,507,230.84 

2,557,651.05 

Totals 

$17,979,407.91 

$18,078,244.79 

$18,257,303.30 

$18,917,416.65 


* Includes estimated outstanding obligations. 

t Estimate based on actual expenditures up to November 15, and a careful estimate of the requirement* for 
the balance of the year. 


Pension Fund. 

In the administration of the Pension Fund, the policy has been to keep every 
man on the police force who is physically able to do police duty. The view has 
been that the law did not contemplate that the head of the Department should retire 
members of the Force who had served twenty years if they were able to render 
effective police service in the duty to which they might be assigned. So far, 
therefore, as it has been compatible with efficient service, older men have not been 
retired on account of some slight physical defect, or because they did not 
measure up to the high physical standards required for appointment to the Force. 
In many cases, members of the Force who have some minor physical disability, 
are assigned to duty in sections of the city or on special work which they can per¬ 
form satisfactorily. At the same time, retirement and pension has not been denied 
to any member of the Force who was entitled to such retirement. The amount of 
the pension, when not definitely fixed by law, has been based upon the period of 
active service rendered by the applicants. 

Prior to 1914, the expenditures and requirements for pensions had been 
increasing at an alarming rate. During the years 1910 to 1913, inclusive, 1,128 
pensioners were added to the Police Pension Roll. The increase in the annual 
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liability of the fund during this same period was $749,331.76. During the period 
from January 1, 1914 to December 1, 1917, the pension roll has been increased by 
only 213, and the annual liabilities have been increased by only $139,536.84. If 
pensioners had been added to the rolls as rapidly during the past four years as 
prevailed during the previous administration, approximately $1,052,000 more 
would have been paid out for pensions and the annual pension liability would 
have been approximately $610,000 more than it now is; in other words, the 
pension requirement would have been approximately $3,190,000 annually 
instead of $2,580,000. The table on page 69 shows the number of pensioners 
added during the eight years and the annual pension liability: 
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INSPECTION OF POLICE METHODS OF OTHER CITIES. 

On Novevmber 10, 1916, Inspector Cahalane was sent to visit the principal 
cities of this country and Canada, for the purpose of observing the work of other 
Departments, and bringing home improvements to New York. A particular study 
was made, at the time, of measures which might be put into effect in the event 
of a declaration of war. 

Seventeen cities were visited: Philadelphia, Penn.; Pittsburgh, Penn.; 
Columbus, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo,; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, Ill.; Boston, Mass.; 
Portland, Me. 

Canada—Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, Toronto, Windsor. 

Canada was at war, and the Dominion police officials were exerting every 
effort to cope with the unusual conditions. Copies of laws passed by Parlia¬ 
ment for the control and supervision of the alien population were secured and 
carefully examined. Helpful conferences were had with the Dominion Com¬ 
missioner of Police, and his subordinates, in the course of which, methods bear¬ 
ing on the control of enemy aliens were discussed. 

The internment camp at Kingston was visited, and the methods of arrest, 
detention and supervision of interned aliens was noted. In Canadian cities, the 
power of internment and supervision of alien enemies is vested in the Chief 
Constable, and the procedure followed in this work was carefully made note of. 
New York, at that time, was not in immediate need of this information, so the 
information gathered in this survey was forwarded to the Federal Government. 

It was found that practically no city was confronted with a serious 
police problem which did not also exist in the City of New York. If 
they had a traffic problem, we had one; a water-way problem, we also had a like 
condition; a residential section, congested section or railroad center, the same 
condition obtained here. 

In order that every important phase of police work be covered, a ques¬ 
tionnaire was prepared, containing 186 questions about patrol duty, detective 
methods, police training, etc. In each city visited, the official having charge of a 
particular branch of this work was interviewed, and an inspection made of the 
actual operation of the various departments. The system of keeping police 
records was examined, and copies of blanks and forms secured. 

This visit resulted in the obtaining of information which has been helpful 
to this Department. 
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CRIME PREVENTION METHODS. 

HELPING EX-CONVICTS. 

For years men out of prison have complained that the police hounded 
them, that they were never given a real chance to make good. To correct this 
complaint as far as possible, I spoke to the prisoners in Sing Sing about a year 
ago, and told them that if any ex-convict would come to Police Headquarters 
and show that he wanted to lead an honest life, he would not be hounded, 
and, in addition, he would be helped in getting a position where he could earn 
an honest living. Police officers delivered this same message in other prisons 
and reformatories. 

Since April 1, 1916, 176 felons who had served their terms have come to 
this office. The United States was the birth place of 95, Russia of 11, Italy of 6, 
Austria of 5, Germany of 4, while 55 didn’t seem to know where they had been 
born. Twenty-seven were of American parentage; 26, of Jewish; 11, of Irish ; 
6, of German; and 2 each of Swedish and Italian; and 4 colored. We could 
not ascertain the parentage of 55. 

On the average they had been in prison more than twice each, and they 
had been convicted for every variety of crime; the greatest number of convic¬ 
tions were for burglary, but robbery, homicide, felonious assault, pocket picking 
were also included, as well as forgery, drug selling, embezzlement, white slavery 
and rape. 

Jobs were found for all; for a good many of them we had to find several 
jobs. We have tried to handle each case on its individual merits, and we try to 
put men in places where they will be as little as possible exposed to the kind 
of temptation they yielded to before. Some times it takes a week or more to 
find a position, but the man is provided for in the meantime. Sometimes it 
is necessary to provide food and lodging for a man for a week after the job 
has been obtained or until he receives his first pay. Every effort is made to 
find work that the particular men can do and earn enough money to support 
himself and his family. Employers are always told the facts. This is no 
more than fair to them; and it relieves the man from the haunting fear of 
being exposed, and discharged. We keep in touch until we are satisfied that he 
is getting along satisfactorily. There is no definite period of time; and very 
seldom is a case considered ready for closing until the man has been working 
for at least four months. 

We have not found employers as a class anxious to employ these men, 
and this is not to be wondered at; conviction for felony is not per se a reas¬ 
suring evidence of character. Other things being equal, people prefer, and 
properly, to employ men whose records are clean, who are deserving for what 
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they have done, who did not yield to temptation. Yet many an employer has 
been willing to take the risk of employing a man with a very bad record, simply 
to do his share in helping along the good work. 

Of the 176 men, 9 have been sent to jail again, 20 we have lost track of, 27 
we are doubtful about, and 120 are apparently making good. 

These men seem to fall into two general classes: 

1. The man who has committed a serious offense, and is hard and appar¬ 
ently without emotion. He desires to go straight not for any sentimental 
reason but because his own common sense tells him that he cannot “beat 
the game,” and he believes it is more to his own advantage to try to earn 
an honest living than a dishonest one. This type of man when he does 
decide to go straight hardly ever fails. 

2. On the other hand there is the man who is weak and spineless, and whose 
emotions are very easily swayed. He is usually a petty offender; a pick¬ 
pocket, sneak thief, etc. He is much affected by sentimentality, and in¬ 
clined to capitalize his prison experience, seeming even a bit proud of it, 
and claiming sympathy and attention as his right. These men tearfully 
protest their solemn determination to reform and make good if only the 
chance be given them. Yet far too often their actions belie their words. 
They break trust as easily as they arouse pity. Two days after such a 
man was placed in a position by this Bureau, he was arrested, and later 
convicted of Grand Larceny. All of the eight who have again com¬ 
mitted offenses and been returned to prison have been of this type. Such 
men do not seem entirely responsible. Their will power is weak, and they 
act like shiftless creatures of circumstances. But somehow this very soft¬ 
ness of character not infrequently arouses pity and sympathy in the breasts 
of well-intentioned persons ; and the man is quick to take advantage of this. 

One of the really serious difficulties in the way of getting good positions 
for men out of prison is their total lack of training and their inability to do any 
kind of job well. When they are asked what kind of work they can do, they 
say they are willing to do anything, which usually means nothing. If in the 
time that they are in prison they could be taught some sort of trade, their 
effort to support themselves after they get out of prison would meet with 
much greater success. 

Work like this, where the human equation is so large a factor, depends 
for its success very greatly upon the personality of those in charge. Credit 
is due to Mr. Leroy Peterson, Director of the Welfare Bureau, for his per¬ 
sistence and shrewd judgment, and to Sergeant (now Captain, U. S. R.) Tay¬ 
lor, and Patrolmen Connolly, Harten, Dawson and McKenna, who have assisted. 
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POLICEMEN AS PAROLE OFFICERS. 

Policemen have always regarded as suspicious the young men and boys 
who graduate from our city reform and penal institutions. Experience has 
shown that these boys are very likely to turn to crime for the greater part of 
their livelihood, their associations in the institutions seeming often to have the 
effect of turning them toward a criminal life instead of against it. 

If this is true, it is certainly our duty to give special attention to this group, 
since they are especially likely to commit crime. From the beginning of the 
administration we tried to impress it upon the inmates of such institutions that 
the Police would help them if they wanted to lead an honest life. We sent 
sergeants to talk in the institutions and tried to convince the inmates of our sin¬ 
cerity of purpose. 

Later, in July, 1916, in co-operation with the Parole Commission, we worked 
out another plan for the same purpose. The Police Commissioner, ex-officio, is a 
member of this commission, which has the power to determine the length of 
stay of prisoners committed to the institutions under the Department of Cor¬ 
rection. The experiment was tried of having policemen act as parole officers 
for these boys. At first we designated only sergeants, but later as the work 
grew, a certain number of selected patrolmen were assigned to the work under 
the sergeants. 

The sergeants selected suitable places to meet the prisoners, always away 
from the station house. In the first interview the sergeant is expected to show 
the paroled prisoner that he wants to be his friend, that he and the Police De¬ 
partment as a whole stand ready to assist him in his start toward earning an 
honest living. If the boy cannot find a job the policeman is to try to help him 
to do so. The fact that he has been a prisoner is to be concealed, except that 
it is told to the boy’s employer in order to avoid misunderstandings and blackmail. 
The big job of the sergeant is to try to influence the life of the person who is in 
his charge so that he will form habits that will make him a self-supporting and 
self-respecting member of society. He must remember that the purpose of parole 
is to help and reform; exactly how to do this must be left largely to his judgment 
and intelligence, since individual cases differ so widely. 

From July 16, 1916, to date, the Parole Commission has placed 1,558 pris¬ 
oners under the charge of parole policemen. Of that number 750 have earned 
their release, some conditionally, others in full. At present there are 508 pris¬ 
oners under the supervision of policemen. Of this number 480 have jobs which 
they seem likely to succeed in; and of these 150 were unable to get employment 
without the assistance of the policeman. Of the total number, less than 5 per 
cent, have been arrested for other crimes while on parole, and less than 10 per 
cent, have been returned for violation of parole. 
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We believe the results have shown that policemen make excellent parole 
officers. Their experience has been such that they know human nature pretty 
well, and they know particularly the kind of life and the kind of temptation 
that these boys are subject to. The province of the policeman is to keep down 
crime; he realizes, therefore, that if through his efforts he can change these 
boys from lawbreakers to self-supporting and worthy citizens he is thereby 
accomplishing exactly what is the object of his profession, and that he is accom¬ 
plishing it far better by these preventive methods than he would be if he waited 
and arrested the same boys after they had committed crime. Employers also 
seem ready to take a chance with boys who have been committed, if a policeman 
has an active interest in these boys and is using his influence to keep them 
straight. 

This helps to solve one of the most hopeless problems in connection with all 
work with prisoners: the difficulty of getting them a chance to earn an honest 
living. And the former prisoner, too, seems to feel a sense of relief and security 
under this system which he never felt before. He apparently realizes that the 
forces of law and order, instead of trying to waylay him, are trying to help him, 
and he gradually concludes that he has nothing to fear if he does his part, that 
his old life can be lived down and that he is being not merely given a chance, 
but helped along. He finds that the police supervision is not persecution, but 
just simple, kindly help. 

RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 

In the fall of 1914, at the height of the unemployment crisis, we felt that the 
widespread distress would inevitably lead to crime, and that the police would 
be doing effective work in their effort to keep down crime if they could help 
relieve the suffering. A committee of Inspectors Dillon, Dwyer, Cohen, Cahalane 
and O’Brien were appointed as the Police Department Welfare Bureau. Mr. 
Leroy Peterson was made Secretary and has done consistently intelligent and 
effective work. A fund of some $2,900 was raised of which members of the 
force contributed over $1,800. 

The Committee found that there was much which the Department could 
do that would not be duplicating the work of other organizations. Policemen 
deal, at first hand, with many of the problems of poverty and misery as con¬ 
tinuously and intimately as they deal with crime. They come into daily con¬ 
tact with people in trouble, and their training helps them to size up human 
nature accurately. The relief they give, too, is given without any overhead 
expense; one dollar sent to the fund meant one hundred cents for some needy 
person. 

The plan worked out provided that immediate aid should be given to people 
in need, and where more continuous aid was necessary, the case should be re- 
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ferred to some agency or individual who agreed to co-operate. It was also ar¬ 
ranged that careful follow-up investigations should be made and necessary assist¬ 
ance continued until the person could look after himself. 

This plan became effective December 5, 1914, and up to December 31, 1917, 
3,262 families in distress were cared for. 

I believe this work has accomplished much good, and has helped materially 
to keep out of crime unfortunates whose only trouble was that under the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of the time they could not make a living. 

STREETj AND BACK-YARD PLAYGROUNDS. 

Children must play. If they can’t play in a wholesome way, they will find 
an unwholesome outlet for their natural activity, and this can’t help influencing 
them along the wrong lines. It is estimated that there is play space in New 
York for only about one-third of the children, all of whom must have play¬ 
ground space in order to get proper recreation. 

To help meet this bad situation the Department made Play Blocks of cer¬ 
tain streets in the more congested districts where traffic is not heavy, closing 
them to vehicular traffic each afternoon between 3 and 6 o’clock. Recrea¬ 
tional associations, especially the Parks and Playgrounds Association, have pro¬ 
vided supervisors to help the children in their play. About 100 boys and girls 
from two to fifteen years of age play on each of these streets each day. Street 
playgrounds are in operation only during the summer months, except in a few 
locations where they are used during the schood months by the children of Gary 
Schools. 

A far greater number of children would be provided with good chances 
to play if we could extend the practice of making playgrounds out of back yards. 
The Department has given much attention to this, and is co-operating with Mrs. 
Robert G. Clarkson, who is the pioneer. It has been very difficult to convince 
owners, tenants, and agents that it is to their advantage to tear down the fences, 
and turn two, three, or four of these patchwork back yards into one playground, 
but by continual persuasion a few have consented to try the plan, and several 
successful back-yard playgrounds are now in operation. 

It has been very difficult to convince owners, tenants, and agents that it is 
to their advantage to tear down the fences, and turn two, three, or four of these 
patchwork back yards into one playground, but by continual persuasion a few 
have consented to try the plan, and several successful back-yard playgrounds 
are now in operation. 

At first it was thought advisable to open these playgrounds to all the chil¬ 
dren on the block ; but on account of the noise and the necessity of having an 
opening from the street to the back-yard this plan was given up. The play- 
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grounds are now for the exclusive use of the children of the tenants living in 
the buildings which face upon them. Swings, sand boxes and benches, costing 
from $75.00 to $100.00, are placed in the yard. This equipment is usually pro¬ 
vided by the funds given to the Police Department for this work, though in 
some cases the owners of the property have paid for it. 

Paid supervisors are supplied by the Parks and Playgrounds Association. 
One of the tenants is also hired as caretaker. Wherever possible, a widow with 
several small children is hired to do this work, being given her rent as pay. This 
small addition to her income is often just enough to make it possible for her to 
stay at home instead of going to work and leaving the care of her children to 
the kindness of neighbors. 


In a number of cases the woman so hired has been paid by women’s clubs 
of the neighborhood churches. They have assumed the responsibility of her 
salary, and in some cases they have helped in the supervision. The yards are 
also used extensively by parents in the evening. They provide a most satis¬ 
factory place for little family gatherings and parties, where neighbors can get 
together and be away from the noise and dirt of the streets. Back-yard play¬ 
grounds are now in active operation at: 


139 E. 22d St. 

309 E. 34th St. 

507 E. 5th St. 

176 E. 7th St. 

125 E. 7th St. 
304-316 E. 45th St. 
313 E. 34th St. 

341 E, 73d St. 


509-511 E. 5th St. 

515 E. 5th St. 

306 E. 34th St. 

311 E. 34th St. 

409 E. 22d St. 

162 E. 7th St. 

161-171 E. 110th St. 

107 Eckford St., Brooklyn. 


WELFARE WORK BY POLICEMEN. 

The purpose of this work is to prevent persons from committing crime 
rather than to detect and arrest them after the crime has been committed. To 
accomplish this, a thorough investigation of the causes and conditions responsi¬ 
ble for the development of criminal tendencies, especially as they relate to the 
individual environment, was necessary. 

In the month of January, 1917, ten Precincts were selected for this work, 
a patrolman being especially assigned in each Precinct for this purpose. This 
number has been increased from time to time until at present a patrolman is 
assigned to Welfare Work in each of forty-seven Precincts distributed through¬ 
out the five Boroughs, 21 in Manhattan, 17 in Brooklyn, 4 in the Bronx, 4 in 
Queens and 1 in Richmond. 

A careful study has shown that delinquency on the part of children under 
16 years of age is due mainly to the lack of parental control, arising from such 
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conditions as poverty, ignorance as to how to bring up children, gross neglect, 
drunken parents, loss of one or both parents. 

Up to date a total of 9,300 cases have been investigated, some action being 
taken in each instance. For the purpose of classification the cases may be di¬ 
vided according to age. 


Class No. 1 Under 16 years of age. 6,780 

“ “ 2 Between 16 and 21 years of age. 2,000 

“ “ 3 Over 21 years of age. 520 


Total .. 9,300 


About 3,000 of these cases are active and call for follow-up work. 

In Class No. 1 both sexes are included, the ratio being 2 girls to 10 boys. 
About 70 per cent, of Class No. 1 are cases of truancy, varying in duration from 
one day to six weeks. The Welfare Officers were successful in correcting these 
conditions in 95 per cent, of the cases, the remaining 5 per cent, being taken to 
the truant school by the regular truant officers. 

About 30 per cent, of those listed in Class No. 1 were charged with Juvenile 
Delinquency, or suffered as the result of improper guardianship; the specific 
charges against the boys being Petit Larceny, Crap Playing, Stone Throwing 
and carrying cans of beer. The girls were mostly charged with loitering around 
parks and armories. These conditions were corrected by taking the children 
home and pointing out to the parent and the child the inevitable results of such 
practices. 

In the cases of Petit Larceny, where a complainant appeared, the method 
of correction had to receive the approval of the complainant. In not more than 
2 per cent, of these cases was it necessary to make an arrest. 

The successful handling of the truancy question by the Welfare Officer 
is not so much the result of his individual acts as the effect he produces on the 
work of the regular truant officer. Truant Officers were particularly active 
during the months of May and June, and their increased activity will no doubt 
be productive of much good during the current school term. 

A visit by the Welfare Officer to the home of a truant child frequently dis¬ 
closes a destitute condition which is corrected by enlisting the aid of some relief 
association; stress is laid on the need for immediate action and the elimination 
of lengthy investigation. In serious cases, where the condition of the children 
in a home is well nigh hopeless, the Children’s Society is called in and proper 
Court action is taken. 
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Class No. 2. The main object here is to keep them at work. These cases 
must be picked up during working hours. The Welfare Officer must be very 
careful, and exercise tact, otherwise more harm than good may be done. 

He finds a boy, for instance, about 18 years old hanging around street 
corners during working hours. The boy may resent police interference in what 
he considers his private affairs. In this case the officer must be able to convince 
the boy that he is interested in his welfare, that he is really trying to help him 
as a friend. If the officer finds it necessary to call at the young man’s home he 
may encounter further resentment from parents on the grounds of undue police 
interference in private business, and here again an opportunity is given him to 
exercise tact. 

Class No. 3 includes heads of families, and young men who are the sole 
support of aged parents or widowed mothers having children dependent on them. 

It is not expected that we should try to locate men out of work. If, how¬ 
ever, in the course of our duties connected with Juveniles we find one unem¬ 
ployed, the case is taken up immediately and employment obtained for him from 
some firm in the Precinct, or through the Welfare Bureau at Police Headquarters. 

The members of this class appear to suffer from general inefficiency rather 
than delinquency and afford Welfare Officers an opportunity to do real con¬ 
structive work. 

Previous to the inauguration of Welfare Work these conditions would not 
be noted by any City Department. For instance, the Police Department would 
not take action until a crime had been threatened, attempted, or committed. The 
Probation Officer does not make an investigation until a person had been arrested 
and brought before the Court. The Parole Officer’s work was not undertaken 
until the prisoner had served his term or a portion of his term and had been 
placed on parole. 


CRIME PREVENTION PATROLMEN. 

The experiment was tried about a year ago of assigning Crime Prevention 
Patrolmen to some of the more busy precincts for the purpose of having them 
ferret out conditions in the precinct which seemed to be having the tendency 
of leading boys and girls astray, so that vigorous measures could be taken to 
combat these influences. A great deal of good has been accomplished by these 
men. 

Many temptations to petty stealing were discovered. The kind of stealing 
that this gave boys a chance to do was regarded by them purely as play, but led 
soon to the genuine article, and the thoughtless playful boy found himself, 
often before he at all realized it, a law-breaker. Conditions in many parts of 
the city seemed made to order to lead boys into crime. In fact, it has often 
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seemed to me that in some parts of the city it is practically impossible for a 
growing, healthy boy to play at all without doing something against the law. 
The boys, most of them, are as good boys, and if given a chance would grow 
up into as good citizens as any other boys, but they are, by no fault of their 
own and none of their parents, required to grow up under conditions where they 
haven’t half a chance. 

The Crime Prevention Officers have been able in many cases to remove 
some of the temptations, and they also have been able to guide the boys into 
other methods of activity. Their work seemed so promising that recently it 
has been developed by assigning to them also the duty of handling minor com¬ 
plaints. This work formerly was done by detectives, but we felt that this kind 
of petty crime was almost certain to be committed by local thieves, usually boys, 
and we believed that the prevention of this kind of crime could be done best by 
local officers who made a specialty of studying these conditions and these boys. 

ILLICIT SALE OF NARCOTICS. 

That phase of the work of the Police Department which pertains to the 
protection of a man against himself is nowhere better illustrated than the en¬ 
forcement of the laws relating to habit-forming drugs. Illicit trade in such 
drugs nets fabulous profits to a dealer who can successfully avoid the clutches 
of the law while catering to the slaves of the drug habit. Unscrupulous drug¬ 
gists, manufacturers, and street peddlers are only too ready to violate the law, 
while unscrupulous dentists and physicians, complying with the letter of the 
law, do violence to its spirit. 

Until April, 1914, there had been no consistent effort made to suppress a 
rapidly spreading evil. The formation at that time of a special squad of de¬ 
tectives at Police Headquarters, and the subsequent passage of more stringent 
laws, both in the State and Nation, served to bring the situation into somewhat 
better control. For more than three years our Narcotic Squad have concen¬ 
trated their entire attention on the illicit trade in drugs. They have not only 
vigorously enforced the State law, but have co-operated with the following bodies: 
with the Federal authorities in the enforcement of the Federal law; with the 
Department of Health in the detection of persons manufacturing spurious drugs; 
with the State Department of Education in the apprehension of persons selling 
fraudulent licenses and certificates to practice medicine and dentistry; with the 
Board of Inebriety in the investigation of the character of applicants for narcotic 
treatment; and with the Department of Correction in stamping out a trade in 
drugs that was thriving among the inmates of its penal institutions. As a re¬ 
sult of the relentless war on drugs waged by this Squad, arrests during the past 
four years have increased by about 70 per cent., and convictions have almost 
been doubled. 
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The situation is not, however, encouraging. The untiring efforts of the 
police seem to have checked the spread of the insidious traffic; but the com¬ 
plete suppression of the evil is the only goal to aim at, and is yet far from being 
accomplished. The enormous profits to the dealer put a high premium on law¬ 
breaking, and most ingenious methods are used in conduct and promotion of 
the trade. Moreover, numerous physicians have enlarged their practice by un¬ 
dertaking to treat drug addiction by the reduction method. While the good 
faith of their “treatment” is subject to grave doubt, bad faith is difficult to prove, 
and their prescriptions offer an easy method of evading the law while comply¬ 
ing with its forms. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem as if our present work was no 
more than palliative, and that the only way to eliminate this menacing evil is 
by such a complete control—if not monopoly—of the manufacture and distribu¬ 
tion of drugs by the Federal Government as to banish forever from the trade 
the present parasitic dealer as well as the unscrupulous members of the medi¬ 
cal and dental professions. 

THE JUNIOR POLICE 

Boys who live in the country have a chance to let off steam without interfering 
with other people and making nuisances of themselves, or worse. They can go 
to the Village Green or to an easily available open piece of ground and play ball; 
they can go to the old swimming hole ; they can tramp through the woods and 
fields ; they probably have to do a certain amount of useful, if not so enjoyable, 
work at home or on the farm. The city boy, on the other hand, especially the 
boy who has to grow up in the more congested parts of a big city, has trouble, 
when he feels like letting off steam, in giving vent to it without making trouble 
for himself at once : some passer-by may be hit by his ball, some window may be 
broken, or the policeman may tell him that he mustn’t play in the streets, that 
it is against the law and dangerous. He is in a rather hard situation. He feels 
the exuberance of youth and craves the chance to give expression to it in a natural, 
wholesome way, but he finds that almost any active expression of these feelings 
is impossible without causing him to step on somebody’s tender toes and end in 
trouble. The restrictions in a city on the normal activity of boyhood are so con¬ 
fining and take the heart out of a boy to such an extent that it must seem to him 
that about anything he does which he really wants to do is against the law. Play 
almost seems synonymous with crime. 

Now these boys are perfectly good boys—just as good as any other boys 
growing up anywhere else. The trouble is that the hard pavements and the hard 
feelings of grown-ups in cities don’t give them a chance to lead a boy’s life in 
the way boys were meant to. 

This is one of the big tasks before New York today : how to adapt the city 
life to the needs of growing children so that the children shall have a chance to 
grow up in the right way instead of being driven into the wrong way. 
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One of the plans the Police Department has put into operation to try to help 
this situation is the Junior Police Force. This was started in a precinct on the 
lower Bast Side about three years ago, At first there were two members ; now 
there are a little over 6,000, and there are forces in 32 different precincts. Boys 
between the ages of 11 and 16 years are eligible. They are formed into an 
organization under the Captain of the Precinct; they are drilled, taught about 
first aid, safety-first, the rules of the road, and law and order ; they are exercised ; 
they have athletic meets and games arranged for them,—all by policemen. They 
also help the policemen by ranging themselves definitely on the side of law and 
order, and by reporting things, according to instructions, which they see going 
on that are wrong. So the boy comes to feel that the policeman, whom he has 
considered his natural enemy, is really a man whom he can look to for help in 
doing the things that he most likes to do. 

We feel that the results have been good. We notice a marked falling off in 
juvenile delinquencies in precincts where there are Junior Police Forces. The 
cordial interest shown by parents and residents in these precincts also indicates 
what are their feelings about the matter, for their cordiality and support go to 
the extent of substantial contributions for the purpose of buying uniforms and 
equipment for the little policemen. 

It is a good thing for the regular policeman, too, for it brings him in touch 
with the neighborhood in a new. human way and gives him a chance to be of 
service in ways which should in time have a strong influence in depleting the 
ranks of law-breakers. 

CHRISTMAS TREES IN STATION HOUSES. 

From time immemorial children have been afraid of policemen. In the 
minds of many children, due to remarks and threats made to them by their 
parents, the policeman has figured as the personification of dreadful punishment. 
Such ideas form a lasting impression on the minds of young boys and girls, 
and create a very unnatural relationship between children and the police. This 
early misconception certainly has weight in the development of juvenile delin¬ 
quency. Sometimes a boy will steal simply to “put something over” on his 
enemy, “the cop.” The possibility that such false ideas might be expelled from 
many childish minds, by a party given to the children by the Police, was one of 
the most potent factors in the decision made in 1916 to hold Christmas trees 
in station houses. 

Lists of children were made up by Commanding Officers of precincts 
through information furnished them by patrolmen on post and by the welfare 
officers assigned to each precinct. As far as possible, these lists were made 
up of children who would otherwise not be provided for on Christmas Day. 
It was decided to give each child one or more useful articles of clothing, a toy, 
a box of candy and some fruit. 
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In order to get funds for this work, an appeal was sent out to the people 
of New York for money or new merchandise. There was an immediate, gen¬ 
erous and whole-hearted response. Inside of less than three weeks, over 
$57,000 in cash and over $15,000 worth of merchandise were collected. A 
few days before Christmas the lists were completed, and presents were pur¬ 
chased and distributed to the station houses, for 40,439 children. 

The precinct station houses were decorated, and in each one a large Christ- 
was tree was set up. Never before in the history of the city did New York 
Police Stations present such an inviting appearance. The cells (often called 
“coolers!”) contained, instead of prisoners, boxes of oranges and apples and 
nuts. 

The age and size of the children were carefully ascertained beforehand so 
that when a child presented his card on Christmas Day, a package was ready 
for him marked with his name and containing garments that would fit him. 
The Police Captain in each precinct, in uniform, acted as Santa Claus and gave 
out the presents. Entertainments were held before the presents were given 
out. The arrangements for these parties were left entirely to the discretion of 
the Captain. In several houses there were so many children to be looked after 
that they had to be handled in separate detachments, which were arranged accord¬ 
ing to age, and the entertainment was therefore repeated several times. It was 
interesting to note how each station house had its own individual touch, no two 
being exactly alike in decoration, entertainment or arrangements. 

These parties seem to have had the desired effect of creating in the minds 
of those children the new conception of the policeman as their friend. How the 
policemen themselves felt about it can best be seen by the whole-hearted way in 
which they threw themselves into the scheme and all the hard extra work it en¬ 
tailed, and the interest shown by each man in his efforts to make of this idea 
a splendid success. 


PSYCHOPATHIC LABORATORY. 

Many persons who are daily apprehended by the police and taken before 
the criminal courts for justice, are not of a normal mentality and should receive 
special consideration and treatment. Unfortunately, our laws make no pro¬ 
vision for the treatment of criminals of this character who have not passed the 
border line of insanity. In the administration of the criminal law, a wide gap 
exists, which can only be adequately filled by much needed legislation providing 
for the proper examination, commitment, housing, and treatment of criminals 
of the mentally defective type. Pending the passage of such legislation, the 
present police administration has sought to bridge the gap by the establishment 
at Police Headquarters of a Psychopathic Laboratory to examine those persons 
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arrested who showed signs of mental deficiency or abnormality, and report its 
findings—and in some cases recommendations—to the court before which the 
prisoner was afterwards arraigned. 

From a fund of $18,000 privately subscribed, we were able in Novem¬ 
ber, 1916, to reorganize and establish the Laboratory which had been 
started during the preceding year but abandoned for lack of money. It 
was then placed in charge of an executive committee of three well- 
known doctors—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, Chairman, National Committee of 
Mental Hygiene, Dr. Menas S. Gregory, Director of the Psychopathic Ward at 
Bellevue Hospital, and Dr. George H. Kirby, Director of Clinical Psychiatry at 
Manhattan State Hospital, Ward’s Island. They in turn appointed a working 
staff of four psychiatrists and a clinical psychologist, three investigators being 
subsequently added to follow up the histories of prisoners examined in the Lab¬ 
oratory. 

In addition to the examination of apparently abnormal persons taken into 
custody by the police, the Laboratory has had many cases referred to it from 
judges of criminal courts and other sources. Many of these were persons who 
came to Police Headquarters seeking redress for fancied wrongs, or to rid 
themselves of imaginary persecutions. For example, one man wished to lodge 
a complaint against certain agents of an enemy country. When taken to the 
Psychopathic Laboratory for examination, it was found that he was a college 
graduate, native of the State of Washington, who was suffering from delusions 
of a persecutory nature and believed that his life was in danger. He was mov¬ 
ing from one hotel to another and for four days had carried about the city in his 
outside overcoat pocket a fully loaded revolver ready to use if his annoyers pre¬ 
sented themselves. He was induced to go voluntarily to the Psychopathic Ward 
at Bellevue Hospital, and his family were notified of his condition, after which 
a trained attendant was employed to accompany him to his home in Washing¬ 
ton. Although not technically insane he was a potential criminal of a most 
dangerous type. 

Most of those examined, however, have been criminals of the feeble-minded, 
mentally deficient, or slightly abnormal type, and special care has been taken to 
investigate cases of those charged with sex offences, attempted suicide, and 
arson. Of those examined 6 per cent, were insane, 16 per cent, mentally de¬ 
ficient, 13 per cent, drug addicts, 45 per cent, abnormal persons suffering from 
a latent or obscure narcotic condition, the remaining 20 per cent, not being obvi¬ 
ously abnormal. The great majority of them had a child’s mind in a man’s body, 
and were consequently a great danger to the community. 

A typical case was that of a man 34 years of age, a graduate of a foreign 
technical school and a skilled mechanic. For a number of years he had been 
a sufferer from a mental disorder, the prominent symptoms of which were de- 
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lusions of persecution and hallucinations of hearing. He finally sent a letter 
to a public body giving notice that after a certain date, if his annoyances did 
not cease, he would not be responsible for what might happen. Following the 
expiration of the date designated, he committed an assault on three women in 
one of our crowded thoroughfares at noon time by slashing them with a small 
knife. Examination in the Laboratory revealed his condition and upon re¬ 
ceipt of the findings of our doctors he was sent to the Psychopathic Ward at 
Bellevue Hospital, and from there committed to the State Hospital at Central 
Islip. Although this man had several times complained to the authorities in 
other cities regarding his alleged persecutions, it was not until he was brought 
before the Psychopathic Laboratory that his true condition was learned and 
the case properly disposed of. 

The study of such individuals for the purpose of outlining their proper treat¬ 
ment is a medical problem requiring a well equipped Psychopathic Laboratory 
such as we now have in operation. But the Laboratory has been of value prin¬ 
cipally in showing the need and the way. These unfortunate defectives are 
a grave and increasing menace to the public, and the very worst treatment of 
the problem they present is the treatment they now receive; either being dis¬ 
missed with the result that the community is at the mercy of their strong bodies 
and weak wills; or else being sent to jail with other criminals, to become every 
day more confirmed in the habit of crime, and more certain to do serious harm 
when released. They should be sent to institutions of a hospital nature that 
would keep them for life unless cured. Under no circumstances should they 
be given the chance to prey on the public, or to beget offspring. 

WAR WORK. 

PREPAREDNESS. 

In May, 1915, a committee was named for the purpose of gathering infor¬ 
mation and forming plans that would help to safeguard the City of New York 
in the event of disaster or great emergency. The committee consisted of Chief 
Inspector Schmittberger, and Inspectors O’Brien, Morris, and Cohen; later 
Inspector Kelly replaced Inspector Cohen. These men have done particularly 
good work, resourceful and constructive. They visited the Plattsburg Camp, 
and they have consulted with officers of the Army and Navy, and with repre¬ 
sentatives of other city departments, of mercantile and trade associations, and 
of the various railroads coming into New York. From all they have received 
a cordial welcome and generous co-operation. 

A Police Directory. 

To determine the places that shall be given special attention in an emer¬ 
gency, there was established a police directory in all precincts with a central 
bureau at Police Headquarters, where a classified card index system was kept 
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showing all public utilities, factories, trades, businesses, and other places which 
would require special attention. These cards are corrected from time to time 
and kept up to date. Each card contains the essential information required. 

In connection with this Directory, there is at Police Headquarters a map 
showing all gas and electric light plants and power houses, water gates, pumping 
stations, reservoirs, etc., together with the prevailing nationalities of the popu¬ 
lation in different sections of the City. And we have lists of transportation 
garages, owners and locations of motor trucks, automobiles and motor boats, 
public schools and public buildings, including churches, theatres and halls, city 
property, strategic points throughout the City, transportaton vessels, with 
capacity, etc. 

Refugee Gamps. 

This matter was thoroughly worked out, sites, housing, lighting, sanitation, 
commissary, transportation and water supply receiving particular attention, and 
definite plans are on file at Police Headquarters to care for refugees in the 
event of a disaster, even up to the point of taking care of half a million home¬ 
less people. 

Glassification of Members of the Force. 

A record has been made of the occupations of members of the force prior 
to their joining the Department, with special reference to those having Army 
or Navy training, those experienced in railroad and steamboat transportation, 
and those speaking foreign languages. 

Mobilization of the Members of the Force. 

For the purpose of accomplishing quick mobilization of the Force, there 
have been provided in each precinct emergency card cards, which show 
all members of the Force living in the precinct. These cards are filed and 
indexed by posts. If a call is made for men off duty, all emergency cards of 
these men are to be delivered to the patrolmen covering the respective posts, 
for notification. Upon receiving such notification a man is required to proceed 
forthwith to his Command and deliver the card to his Commanding Officer, 
who returns it again to the resident precinct. 

Code. 

To save time in lengthy telephone messages, a code system has been devised 
whereby routine messages may be sent by the use of numerals, each set repre¬ 
senting a designated message. A complete code has been issued with the 
message placed opposite the numerals, so that it may be readily understood. 
This code is now being used for the transmission of telephone messages, and it 
is contemplated using it, whenever practicable, for the mobilization of the force 
and its subsequent movements. 
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Emergency Orders. 

Emergency Orders, dividing the Force for patrol and reserve duty and 
for guarding locations, public utilities, financial institutions, bridges and other 
points, have been prepared and promulgated to the Force with the stipulation 
that they shall take effect only upon receipt of authorized notification from 
Headquarters. 

These orders provide for special policing of the water front by the Marine 
Division, and a reinforced patrol system during the 24 hours of the day by 
mounted, motorcycle and bicycle patrolmen in all boroughs. 

A special central reserve force has been provided throughout the most 
thickly populated and business Inspecton Districts in all boroughs, composed 
of policemen who have been drilled in the manual of arms and in handling 
the modern rifle. Arrangements have been made for the assignment of motor 
trucks to the places where these special reserves will be housed, to insure quick 
transportation. 

Signal Instructions. 

Members of the Department have been instructed in signalling by means 
of flags and the heliograph in the daytime and acetylene lamps at night, and all 
members of the Marine Division have received instructions in the wig-wag 
method of signalling. Relay signal stations in various parts of the several 
boroughs have been established. Members of the Force have learnt wireless 
telegraphy, and wireless apparatus has been installed in Police Headquarters, 
Manhattan; Police Headquarters, Brooklyn, and on the steamer “Patrol.” In 
addition, all Commanding Officers of Inspection Districts and Precincts have 
been instructed in the Fire Department signal system and have been provided 
with keys to the inner part of fire-alarm boxes, so that if an occasion should 
arise where the co-operation of the Fire Department would be required, they 
are in a position to send an emergency call to that Department. Any of these 
methods of signalling may be necessary if the regular telephone system should 
be put out of busness for long. 

Machine Gun Companies. 

Two Machine Gun Companies have also been organized, each equipped 
with six machine guns, twenty-four rifles and twenty-four pump guns. These 
companies have received intensive training in their duties, including movement 
through streets, opposition to mobs behind barricades or otherwise, repelling 
attacks from buildings, etc. This should prove an efficient unit should occa¬ 
sion demand their services. 

Hospitals, Surgeons and Nurses Listed. 

Hospitals, and buildings which in an emergency might be used as such, 
together with available surgeons and nurses, have been listed, so that no time 
should be lost in an emergency where many casualties might suddenly occur. 
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Roof Posts. 

In various portions of the City where trouble was likely to arise by reason 
of riot, mobs, or other disturbances, the roofs of large buildings which com¬ 
manded a bird’s-eye view of the neighborhood were selected, and plans laid out 
whereby patrolmen stationed on these roofs could keep in touch with any 
disturbance which might occur and by communicating with the precinct, keep 
Headquarters informed of all developments. 

Bullet Proof Shield. 

This Committee investigated the resisting powers of a bullet proof shield, 
designed to afford protection to a member of the force in attacking an armed 
criminal. The test, which consisted of six shots fired from a forty-five calibre 
Colt pistol (Army regulation), carrying a steel-jacketed bullet, entered and 
lodged in this shield, none emerging therefrom. A headpiece to protect the 
head, face and shoulders has also been designed for use in connection with 
this shield. This invention would prove of great value in protecting a mem¬ 
ber of the Force required to arrest an armed criminal who had taken secure 
refuge. 

Water Supply. 

Plans were prepared and are on file at Police Headquarters for the protec¬ 
tion of the Ashokan Aqueduct and the various tributaries which are the source 
of the City’s water supply; also the mains, water gates, etc., in the City streets 
are listed and plans are made to guard them effectively. A complete study has 
been made of the water supply in all boroughs, and thorough going plans pre¬ 
pared to protect it to the limit of possibility. 

City’s Food Supply and Transportation. 

The Committee inquired into the food supply and the means of trans¬ 
porting it. After ascertaining that the average food supply in this City was 
sufficient but for about four days, it outlined plans which are on file at Police 
Headquarters to safeguard the various lines of transportation which deliver 
foodstuffs to the City. The Committee also made certain recommendations 
which they felt would materially improve the question of distribution and pro¬ 
tection of the food supply of New York City. These recommendations are as 
follows: 

That the terminal facilities for food supply in New York City are most 
inadequate and are confined almost entirely to the downtown district, consti¬ 
tuting a very vital area in any emergency; that several terminals along both 
river fronts should be selected at which supplies can be easily delivered by 
rail or steamer and then conveniently distributed throughout the Metropolitan 
district; that base depots with cold and general storage, with definite areas 
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to supply, be established. From these base depots food should be transported to 
certain distribution points within the area of supply of each depot. This trans¬ 
portation might be by rail, that is over the surface, elevated or subway roads, or 
by motor trucks. Motor trucks for transportation, should, as far as possible, 
conform to a general standard so that a fixed capacity would be known. Horses 
should be used for short hauls. Water transportation should be used where most 
convenient if satisfactory distribution can be accomplished. There should, how¬ 
ever, be a unified control to insure effective results. 

Some of the results of the work of the Committee on Preparedness and Sub¬ 
sistence. 

As a result of the conferences held with the division heads of the various 
railroads, these officials took up the matter of safeguarding their rights of 
way with the authorities of the various counties through which their respective 
roads traversed, and caused to be employed a number of men who were des¬ 
ignated deputy sheriffs, special patrolmen, etc., and who were used to guard the 
vulnerable points along the right of way of the railroads. 

The plans which this Committee had worked out were put into effect, over 
night, on the Declaration of War against Germany, April 6th, 1917, by Signal 
Code 280 (Mobilization of the Force) followed by the putting into effect of 
the various other plans for the safeguarding of financial institutions, public 
utilities, water supply, etc., and the special patrols of mounted, motorcycle, 
bicycle men, the central reserves and numerous other safeguards and precau¬ 
tionary measures herein outlined; and the total absence of disorder of any 
kind following the Declaration of War, together with the present condition 
of the uniformed Force to cope immediately with any situation that might 
arise, is a striking witness to the effectiveness of the work done by this Com¬ 
mittee. 


SPECIAL WAR SQUAD. 

On August 1, 1914, a squad was established under my personal supervision, 
with Lieut. Thomas J. Tunney in command, which gave its exclusive attention 
to acts of violence in this City. At that time the outrages which were being 
attempted were mostly in connection with anarchists and blackmailers. As a 
result of the work of this squad, two members of an anarchist group known as 
the Bresci circle, so-called after the man who assassinated King Humbert, 
were arrested in 1916 for an attempt to explode a bomb in St. Patrick’s Ca¬ 
thedral. These men were convicted and sentenced to 12 years each in Sing Sing. 
In 1916, two Italian anarchists were arrested with a bomb in their possession 
in front of the Municipal Building, both of whom were convicted and sentenced 
to 7 years in State’s Prison. In September, 1916, another Italian bomb thrower, 
arrested by this squad in Brooklyn, was sentenced to 15 years in prison. 
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In addition to this, vigorous work was done by this squad to suppress the 
blackhander, who is nothing more than an Italian blackmailer, ready to use 
violence if his demands are not acceded to, who preys upon any honest Italian 
who has money. The work of the Police Department in connection with the 
suppression of this exotic form of blackmail has been vigorous, and has resulted 
in the practical suppression of the evil, no complaints having been received at 
Headquarters of this sort of crime for a year. 

To this squad was assigned the task of detecting the persons who caused 
the explosion on the tracks of the subway at the 110th Street station on October 
25, 1916. As a result, two men were arrested on November 2d in Kenvil, N. J.; 
they made a confession admitting their guilt and implicating five others. Four 
of these men have been convicted, and the other three are awaiting trial. 

As the squad became established and its activities increased, the supervision 
of the work was given to Deputy Commissioner Guy H. Scull, who conducted it 
with diligence and ability. When the United States were forced into the war 
the work became too heavy in connection with his other duties in directing the 
work of the Detective Bureau, so Mr. Nicholas Biddle was appointed Aide to 
the Police Commissioner, and given supervision of the squad. During the sum¬ 
mer Mr. Biddle was commissioned as Major in the Army and put in charge of 
the office of'the Military Intelligence Section in New York, whereupon Mr. 
Fuller Potter was appointed Special Deputy Commissioner and assigned in 
charge of the squad. Mr. Potter continues in this position, having since been 
commissioned a Captain in the Army. 

As the war in Europe developed, so did the work of this squad come to 
concern itself more and more with war matters, particularly with offenses in 
this country against our neutrality. In all these war cases the squad has worked 
in the closest co-operation with the different branches of the United States 
Government, often making arrests in conjunction with Federal officers, and later 
testifying in the Federal courts. It has been our constant and earnest endeavor 
to be of the greatest service we could to the government in every possible way. 

Numerous fires, evidently incendiary, were occurring on board ships which 
left different ports loaded with ammunition and supplies for the countries at 
war with Germany. It was suspected that these fires were caused by persons 
in this country in violation of our neutrality, and the squad was put to work on the 
case. As a result, six men were arrested in October, 1915, for conspiring to destroy 
merchant ships in New York Harbor by attaching bombs to the rudders. These 
arrests were made before the crimes were consummated, and the bombs and 
explosives intended to destroy these ships were seized. In March, 1915, we 
arrested two Germans in Hoboken with explosives in their possession, one of 
whom was sentenced to 6 years and the other interned; in December we arrested 
a German who had conspired in New York to blow up ammunition factories in 
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New Jersey; in January, 1916, we arrested six Germans who had conspired 
in New York to blow up the Welland Canal; and in March we arrested three 
Germans for conspiring to seize ships and destroy them at sea, one of these being 
convicted of piracy and sentenced to life imprisonment. On April 8th more 
Germans were arrested for conspiring to destroy cargo ships at sea. Through 
these arrests it was found that the bombs to be used for this purpose were manu¬ 
factured on board interned North German Lloyd ships in New York Harbor. 
The guilty men on these ships were found and arrested, six of them being 
sentenced to serve 2 years each in jail and pay a fine of $25,000, the other 2 
being interned. 

In August, 1917, after days and weeks of shadowing, we arrested 17 men 
who were conspiring to smuggle large quantities of rubber out of the United 
States and deliver them in Germany. At the time of the arrest 14,400 pieces of 
rubber were found in their possession. These men were all convicted and sent 
to prison. In October we arrested men charged with wholesale stealing of flour 
that was the property of the United States Food Commission. These men have 
been indicted by the Federal Grand Jury and are now awaiting trial. In October 
also four Germans were arrested for conspiring to blow up ships in this port. 
It developed that these conspiracies had been framed by Captains von Papen 
and von Rintelen. As a result four Germans are fugitives from justice, another 
is under arrest, and another interned. In connection with this case an interesting 
fact is that the detectives found one of the original bombs hidden in the shoe of 
Walter Uhde in his room in the Labor Lyceum in Brooklyn, a bomb which the 
prisoner stated he had kept as a souvenir of his share in the destruction of ships, 
and in evidence of his loyalty to the Fatherland. 

Since the United States became involved in war, this squad has secured 
evidence against about 100 alien enemies, who have been turned over to the 
Federal authorities. Some thousands of complaints with references to enemies, 
spies, propagandists, plots and rumors of plots, have been investigated, a ma¬ 
jority of which were referred to the Police Department by some branch of the 
National Government. The instructions to the Commanding Officer of this 
squad have been to devote his whole effort to the unearthing of the work of 
enemies in our midst and to the heartiest co-operation with the Government in 
anything it might wish our help in. The members of the squad have been per¬ 
sistent, skillful and untiring, and to them much credit is due. Inspector Tunney, 
who has been in charge of the work since its inception, has carried out his 
difficult and dangerous duties with courage, with unfailing resourcefulness, and 
with genuine patriotism. 


PLATTSBURG CAMP AND THE ARMY. 

When the first Plattsburg Training Camp was established in 1915 it was 
decided to call for volunteers from the Force to take this course of training, 
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not because it was desired to create a military police, but because it was be¬ 
lieved that a policeman’s job is part soldier, just the same as it is part sanitary 
officer, part lawyer, part street cleaner, truant officer and peace officer. Up to 
this time the soldier part of the job had been neglected, and the only training 
the men had received in this line had been limited to what they could get at odd 
times in preparation for the annual parade. The Plattsburg Camp, which was 
organized to give civilians intensified military training, would, it was believed, 
teach police officers morale, military discipline, and how to command and handle 
large bodies of men in an intelligent manner. All this would be most helpful 
to them as officers of the police force. An Inspector, three Captains, six Lieu¬ 
tenants and nine Sergeants attended the August camp at Plattsburg, and an 
Inspector, six Lieutenants, nine Sergeants and four Patrolmen the September 
camp. 

In 1916 there was no attendance from the police force at Plattsburg, the 
officers and men volunteering instead to attend the police camp of instruction 
at Fort Wadsworth, in New York City. 

In 1917 there was a large demand from members of the Force for leave 
of absence to attend the Plattsburg Camps, preparatory to taking examina¬ 
tions for commissions in the Army. This permission could not be granted, 
since, owing to the war emergency. New York needed all its available police 
force for duty in the City. The men who applied for leave were told that 
the only way they could go to training camps or enlist in either branch of the 
service was to resign from the Department. 

The spirit of the men was such that twenty-nine resigned altogether, giv¬ 
ing up their pension rights, to enter either the Army, Navy, National Guard, 
Marine Corps or the Plattsburg Camp. Sergeants Harry A. Taylor and Will¬ 
iam J. M. Flynn, Patrolmen George W. Cook, George B. Harris, and George 
E. Golding of the uniformed force, and A. D. Sergeant Bernard A. Flood of 
the Detective Bureau, entered the second Plattsburg Camp for officers, each of 
them winning a commission, Taylor securing a captain’s commission, Flynn a 
first lieutenant’s commission, and the other four second lieutenants’ com¬ 
missions. 

The following members of the Force resigned and went to the third camp: 
Sergeant W. F. Rodihan, and Patrolmen Harry D. Robinson, J. L. Bresnan, 
C. A. Hill, G. M. Blessman, J. P. Mulvey, F. C. Trainor, C. A. Anderson and 
G. A. Messell. All of them secured commissions. Robinson and Bresnan were 
made Captains, Hill, Blessman, Mulvey and Trainor, First Lieutenants, and 
Anderson, Messell and Rodihan, Second Lieutenants. 

In consideration of the spirit these members of the Force showed in giving 
up their positions in the Department for the sake of entering the service of the 
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Country, all of them, including those who went into the National Guard, Army 
or Navy, were given the opportunity of applying for reinstatement and for an 
indefinite leave of absence. Each of them, if he returns to the police force, 
will, as a result of his training in the National service, be of far greater value 
to the city as a policeman. 


POLICE TRAINING CAMP. 

When the war clouds were hovering over this country in 1916 we recog¬ 
nized that we were unprepared to handle a situation such as might occur by 
reason of bombardment, or serious internal attack. 

In such an event, a large number of persons would have to be moved from 
the danger zones to places of safety. The selection of camp sites, the erection 
of camps with proper regard for sanitation, providing for food, looking after 
the comfort of refugees had never entered into the education of the police. 
Now, however, it had become a police necessity to educate at least a portion 
of the force in camp work. 

A camp was arranged for at Fort Wadsworth, through the thorough going 
co-operation of Gen. Leonard Wood, commanding the Department of the East. 
On May 27 an Inspector, a Surgeon, three Captains, approximately three hun¬ 
dred and fifty patrolmen and intervening officers were sent to Fort Wadsworth, 
placed under the military officers of that place, and for two weeks educated in 
camp work. Other camps followed in order. All of these men volunteered 
for the work and, as a matter of fact, paid in advance about six dollars for a 
uniform and six dollars for food. They were clad in khaki uniforms and put 
under the same discipline as soldiers; thoroughly trained in camp work, sani¬ 
tation, care of the destitute, and the use of the rifle, and received other special 
training for advanced police work by means of lectures, demonstrations, and 
practical drill by army officers and others. 

Seven camps of two weeks each were held, the camp season beginning May 
27th, 1916, and ending September 7th, 1916, at the beginning of the railroad 
strike. Seven Inspectors, seven Surgeons, twenty-one Captains, seventy-seven 
Lieutenants and one hundred and forty-nine Sergeants, and two thousand two 
hundred and sixty Patrolmen attended these seven camps. Officers and men 
were benefited mentally and physically; the drills, the hikes, the instruction in 
the care and use of arms, the instruction in routine camp duty, the regular 
hours for work, sleep, recreation and meals, for two weeks, had a wonderful 
effect for good on them. They resumed their police duties with bright eyes, 
brown skin, elastic step and renewed enthusiasm. They had been taught the value 
of plain food taken in moderate quantities, and had learnt that their appetites 
could be as well appeased, and their strength sustained with food other than 
meat. 
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Many of the men learned to cook, and had experience in the purchase and 
apportionment of the daily fare. All had been given an insight into the sani¬ 
tary problem and its importance in camp life; they had learned the advantages 
to be obtained from habits of cleanliness in person and surroundings. 

The conduct of the men at camp was highly commended by the Army offi¬ 
cers who had charge of them. A Department Surgeon was assigned to each 
camp, but their services were rarely required. The open air life had taken 
the place of medicine. 

Like many other things tried for the first time in the Police Department, 
predictions for failure of the traning camp were spread throughout the Depart¬ 
ment. The rumors ceased with the return to duty of the men of the first camp. 
Every man who had been at the camp was a promoter. No greater testimonial 
to the camp itself and the benefits derived from it can be offered than in the 
statement that every man interviewed concerning his experience at Fort Wads¬ 
worth in the summer of 1916 expressed his regret that he could not be allowed 
another period of police camp life. 

The great objects of the camp had been attained. Twenty-five hundred 
officers and patrolmen of the force are today capable of putting up sanitary 
cantonments, providing for the distribution of food among, and otherwise caring 
for as many as five hundred thousand refugees. Twenty-five hundred men, too, 
have had intensive training in military discipline, in the use and care of the 
modern rifle, and are ready to serve the city as police soldiers, if trouble should 
arise which could be best suppressed in this way. And, in case the city never 
has to care for huge numbers of refugees, never has to use policemen in mili¬ 
tary formation armed with rifles to maintain order, it must not be forgotten 
that this camp training has made of every man that went there a better police¬ 
man and a better man in his daily work. 

No account of this Police Training Camp could be adequate that did not 
recall the enthusiasm and aggressiveness of Chief Inspector Schmittberger in 
overcoming obstacle after obstacle, and putting the plan through. Although he 
had seen over forty years of police service, he was as willing to consider new 
ideas as a beginner. The success of the Camp was mainly due to him. 

THE HOME DEFENSE LEAGUE. 

The Home Defense League was started in November, 1915. We knew that 
there were possibilities of serious trouble in New York because of conditions 
arising from the War in Europe, and we realized that if trouble came the Police 
might have to cope with it single-handed, as Regulars and Militia might both 
be assigned elsewhere. To meet the situation, we trained policemen to act in 
groups, with rifles and machine guns; and we started the Home Defense League, 
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the members of which were to take the places of policemen who might be called 
away to some other part of the City for emergency duty. The response to our 
call was immediate and generous: within a few months over 20,000 applica¬ 
tions had been received. 

The qualifications for membership are as follows: any male citizen, 21 
years of age, or over, of good character, physique, and intelligence, willing to 
serve in accordance with the regulations, may apply for membership to the Police 
Commander of the Precinct in which he resides, or in the case of a business unit, 
to the officers thereof. If accepted, he will attend such drills and lectures, and 
respond to such calls for service as the officers of his precinct company or busi¬ 
ness unit shall direct. 

No member of the Home Defense League in uniform, whether on duty 
or off duty, may partake of alcoholic stimulants in saloons, cafes, or restaurants. 
No member may smoke when on duty. No solicitation of funds for any pur¬ 
pose of the Home Defense League is to be made by members, unless the object 
and the methods have previously been approved by the District Major. 

The uniform consists of khaki breeches and blouse, forestry green in color, 
with canvas leggings and campaign hat. Each member carries a police night stick, 
and wears a cloth brassard on the left arm. The uniform is purchased by the 
members; the equipment by the Police Department. 

The organization of the League was based on the police precinct as a unit, 
the police station-house being the headquarters, and the police cap¬ 
tain being in charge of the League company or companies in an advis¬ 
ory capacity. In each precinct there were formed one or more companies, 
the later orders providing that each company should consist of from five to 
eight squads of eight men each, including a corporal, with from four to six 
sergeants, two lieutenants and one captain. In each police district, consisting, 
on the average, of five precincts, the Police Inspector acts in the same advisory 
capacity with respect to all the Home Defense League units therein, as does the 
police captain in the precinct. The officers of each company, with the police 
captain, are responsible for the recruiting, drill and discipline of the command, 
issuance of notices, keeping of rolls and records, and calling for volunteers 
for various services of a civic or national character. 

The Police Commissioner is the commander-in-chief of the League, dele¬ 
gating the actual supervision to a Headquarters Staff, consisting of a Deputy 
Commissioner assisted by two other members, one in charge of Manhattan, 
Bronx and Richmond, and one in charge of Brooklyn and Queens. The General 
Staff consists of the Headquarters Staff, with twenty majors, one for each of 
the seventeen police inspection districts, and one each for the Mounted, Marine 
and Engineering Divisions. These district majors co-operate with the Police 
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Inspectors in supervision. All officers, Staff and Line, are appointed by order 
of the Police Commissioner, on recommendations as outlined in the official bulle¬ 
tin. 


It has been our policy to build up a complete organization suited to the pur¬ 
pose for which the League was formed, providing a minimum of mandatory drill 
and instruction in police duties, yet at the same time giving the men enough train¬ 
ing to fit them for the work they might be called on to do. 

The organization has been carefully planned to meet the different conditions 
in each precinct and inspection district, with respect to personnel, numbers, effi¬ 
ciency and willingness to perform extra service, with the idea of encouraging 
local responsibility and initiative as much as possible. 

On November 1st, 1917, the League membership was 25,321, consisting of 
19,575 Class A members, men willing and qualified to render any service called 
for, and 5,746 Class B members, men able to render part service. 14,164 mem¬ 
bers were uniformed. Military drill in each compauy has been held on an aver¬ 
age of several evenings each month, some precincts holding several drills each 
week. Lectures and practice in first aid, patrol work, jiu-jitsu exercises, practice 
marches, and various features of practical police work have been held to give 
the men as much varied experience as possible, the better to prepare them if called 
to relieve the uniformed force, in case of riots or serious disorder. 

While such occasion has not arisen, there is no question that the existence 
of the Home Defense League, with its large trained membership, thorough organ¬ 
ization in every part of the City, and known willing spirit, has been a most effec¬ 
tive insurance against disorder, and a valuable auxiliary to the regular police force. 

Among the principal special services rendered may be mentioned the fol¬ 
lowing : 

Infantile Paralysis Epidemic. 

Investigation and reporting sanitary violations. 

Black Tom Wharf Explosion. 

Assisting in patrolling streets. 

Large Patriotic Meetings at Madison Square Garden and Elsewhere. 

Inside policing. 

Annual Police Parade and Review. 

Over 8,000 uniformed members in line. 

Hero Land—Grand Central Palace. 

Inside policing by 75 men for 18 days. 
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Motor Boats. 

Through the Home Defense League fifty or sixty motor boats, varying in 
size from 20-foot launches to boats over 100 feet in length were placed at the 
disposal of the Department and many of them used for constant patrolling of 
the waters around the city to supplement the regular police boats. 

Marine Division. 

Members uniformed and armed with rifles, have served regularly as volun¬ 
teer night police in four-hour tours, on the motor boats operated by the Police 
Department. 

Mobilization Test. 

On four hours’ notice, 8,261 men mobilized at police station houses. Busi¬ 
ness units were not called out. Prize banner won by 171st Precinct, Brooklyn. 

Special Policemen. 

From each precinct names of ten members were sent in by each police cap¬ 
tain as candidates for appointment as special patrolmen. Those appointed have 
given faithful and efficient service on bridge defense, and at important stations 
throughout the city. 

Patrol Duty. 

On Saturday, May 26th, 1917, over 3,000 members of the League relieved 
regular patrolmen during examination for sergeant, and patrolled posts in various 
parts of the city. The work was uniformly well done and everywhere excited 
favorable comment. 

State Military Census. 

Members assisted the Police Department in making house-to-house canvass. 
Federal Census for National Draft. 

Stationed at every registration place, also many sworn in as registrars. 

Rifle and Revolver Practice. 

Seven hundred and eighty-four members joined the Police Department Rifle 
and Revolver Club, attending the practice at the Peekskill range. Four ranges 
for pistol practice now used by 800 members. 

Liberty Loan 4 Per Cent. Bond Campaign. 

Home Defense League obtained individual subscriptions for an aggregate 
of about $6,000,000. 

Gift of Ambulance. 

Home Defense League of 10th Precinct presented $1,500 raised by contribu¬ 
tions, for purchase and equipment of ambulance for use in Italy. 
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Military and Naval Service. 

Eight hundred members enlisted voluntarily in the Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps, and, of the 11,000 members subject to service in the National Army, many 
have already been drafted. Their training in the League has without doubt 
greatly increased the value of these men to their country, besides fitting many 
of them for early promotion. 

The success of the League is attributable mainly to the unselfish, loyal spirit 
of its members, who have freely and earnestly given their time for training, and 
have responded effectively to all calls for service. Particularly valuable work 
was done in organizing by Inspector Dillon, and in carrying on and developing 
the organization by Deputy Commissioners Leon G. Godley and Alexander M, 
White, by Aides J. C. Auchincloss and W. W. Pickard, and by Inspectors Dwyer 
and Conboy. 

REVOLVER AND RIFLE CLUB. 

Commissioner Woods, President. 

Inspector Dwyer, Vice-President. 

Captain Scoble, Secretary. 

James 'C. Auchincloss, Esq., Treasurer. 

Inspector Bolan, Executive Officer. 

In 1915 we tried to obtain from the War Department sufficient rifles to 
train and equip at least a portion of the police force, since the international 
situation indicated the necessity of having the Force prepared to meet any con¬ 
tingency that might arise from war conditions. Under an Act of Congress the 
War Department is authorized to loan rifles and give ammunition to rifle clubs 
for training purposes. In accordance with this law the Police Department Re¬ 
volver & Rifle Club was organized in October, 1915, and 478 rifles, one for 
every five members, were obtained from the War Department, together with 
280,000 rounds of ammunition. The rifles were distributed in various armories 
for the purpose of drilling and training separate companies of the Force, and 
for target practice on the armory ranges. 

The influence of the Rifle Club, with its 2,572 police members, has been 
of inestimable value in preparing the Force for troubled times. During the 
year 1916 many of its members attended the Police Camp at Fort Wadsworth, 
but owing to railroad and other strikes and the extraordinary war situation, 
target practice could not be given to all. However, 951 members were put 
through a course of instruction and target practice in the fall of 1916 at the 
Fort Wadsworth Range. 

This year the club has increased its membership from 2,572 to 3,356, by 
taking in 784 Home Defense League Officers and men. The Home Defense 
League members show a very keen eagerness to learn everything there is to be 
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learned of the rifle and revolver, and to become good marksmen. Classes of 
these men are receiving instruction on an average of three nights a week in the 
22nd, 69th and 71st Regiment Armory ranges, at the range in Police Head¬ 
quarters, and in the ranges of the 2nd, 6th, 10th and 14th Precincts. 

The club is entirely self supporting. The members when enrolled were 
notified that the annual cost of membership to each man would be about $3.50, 
which money would be called for by assessments from time to time, as needed. 
Only one assessment of twenty-five cents per man has been levied since the 
organization of the club in 1915. The expenses of the club have been all paid 
out of this assessment and there remains a cash balance in the treasury of 
$403.94. There are no debts. 

The club was not able to hold target practice last summer for all its mem¬ 
bers, owing to the war, which stopped the supply of ammuntion from the War 
Department and kept all policemen on duty within the city limits. Some target 
practice was had, however. Along in August, as conditions warranted, 100 
policemen, members of the Revolver and Rifle Club, were sent each day to the 
State Rifle Range at Peekskill, until 885 of them had shot the Marksman 
Course prescribed by the National Rifle Association; 100 Home Defense League 
members of the Rifle Club accompanied the police members to the range each 
day and fired the same course. A total of 784 Home Defense League mem¬ 
bers shot the course, 47 qualifying as marksman; 195 policemen qualified as 
marksman. 

Ten instructors, members of the Police Department, all ex-army or navy 
men, commanded by Sergeant Goss of the Marine Division, instructed the mem¬ 
bers and supervised the firing. Besides the actual instruction in all that per¬ 
tained to the rifle and the firing, the men were taught how to tend in the butts, 
shift targets, score, and signal and record the hits made. In fact, all the work 
about the range was performed by the men coming to shoot each day, Police 
and Home Defense League men alike. 

The New York National Guard authorities gave permission to use the 
range, and supplied storage space for rifles and ammunition, two tents for the 
instructors, a kitchen tent, a dining room tent, together with cots, mattresses, 
pillows, blankets and a complete outfit of cooking and dining utensils. Every 
courtesy was shown us by the range authorities. 

Inspector Dwyer has been the moving spirit of the club, and to his energy 
much of its success is due. The club can be recruited up to a strength of at 
least 10,000 men from the Home Defense League alone, whenever range facili¬ 
ties can be made available. The value and importance of this kind of training 
must be obvious to any thoughtful citizen, in view of the world conditions of 
to-day, and the possibilities of to-morrow. The club is performing a patriotic 
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and most valuable service, and deserves support and encouragement so that 
it may grow in membership and steadily raise the number of its qualified 
marksmen. 


CATSKILL! AQUEDUCT. 

The new Catskill Aqueduct, extending for ninety-two miles from the 
Ashokan Dam to the New York City line, is a work of such magnitude and 
so essential to the very life of every citizen that to protect it from possible 
damage by hostile interest, even before this country declared war, became a 
duty of the first importance. 

The guarding of this line, protected during construction by the special 
police force of the Board of Water Supply, was taken over in February, 1917, 
by the State of New York, which assigned thereto a number of militia regi¬ 
ments. When the National Government took steps to federalize the militia, it 
became necessary to provide other protection, and accordingly on the recom¬ 
mendation of the Mayor and the Police Commissioner, the State Legislature 
passed an act, duly signed by the Governor, permitting the city to form an 
emergency police force, to be chosen, paid and equipped by the city and com¬ 
manded by police officers, who were to be allowed extra pay during such as¬ 
signment. 

The preparation of the complete plans for this work was assigned to 
Inspector Cahalane, under the supervision of Deputy Commissioner Alexander 
M. White. The inspection of the territory, laying out of posts, designation of 
police officers to command, equipment of uniforms and firearms, subsistence, 
transportation and shelter, electric lighting, signal and communicating systems, 
and the choice of the 1,050 men needed for the force, with searching investiga¬ 
tion of qualifications with especial reference to loyalty, called for most thorough 
and painstaking study. , 

The line of the Aqueduct was divided into five sections of 18.4 miles each. 
From the police force, based on merit and fitness, five lieutenants were desig¬ 
nated as acting captains, 15 sergeants as acting lieutenants and 45 patrolmen 
as acting sergeants. One captain in command, assisted by three lieutenants 
and nine sergeants, was placed in charge of each 18.4 mile section, the force of 
special policemen on each section being 210 in number, serving an eight-hour 
tour of patrol in each twenty-four hours. The compensation for these special 
policemen was fixed at $1,000, without subsistence, which was to be arranged 
for either in barracks already owned by the Board of Water Supply or in 
boarding houses and farm houses along the route, a list of which, giving prices 
and accommodations, was prepared in advance. The uniform selected was 
that of the Home Defense League khaki blouse and breeches, forestry green, 
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with leggings and campaign hat. The Winchester carbine, calibre .44, was 
adopted as the best weapon, owing to its light weight—about six pounds, and 
its short range, which would lessen the danger to innocent inhabitants. 

Over two thousand candidates applied for appointment as special police¬ 
men. Those on the Civil Service list for Police and Fire Departments and 
for Probation Officer were first chosen, then men with record of service in the 
regular Army, Navy or Marine Corps, or in the State Militia on the Texas 
border, then men with other service in the State Militia. Each man was 
required to pass a rigid examination by the police surgeons, to answer satis¬ 
factorily a searching inquiry into his family and business connections, which 
answers were carefully checked up through the regular police force. As a 
result the basis of an excellent command, carefully picked, well officered, already 
drilled and partly trained, was ready to undertake the work when the forcing 
of this country into war became imminent. 

When war broke out, however, the National Government assumed the duty 
of guarding the Aqueduct, and on April 3, 1917, assigned regiments of the 
Federalized State Militia to guard the entire Aqueduct. The plans prepared 
by the Police Department, including sketches, maps, details of signal and tele¬ 
phone system, etc., were put at the disposal of the Militia, and police officers 
rendered them valuable assistance in inaugurating the military patrol. 

The nucleus of the force of special police for the Aqueduct was at once 
diverted by the Police Commissioner to another important work, hitherto con¬ 
ducted by the Naval Militia, and now known as the Division of Bridge Defense, 
described hereafter. 


DIVISION OF BRIDGE DEFENSE. 

When the United States were forced into the War we formed the new 
Division of Bridge Defense for the purpose of taking adequate measures to pro¬ 
tect the city’s big bridges, the safety of which is so vital to us. Capt. Bourke 
was placed in command under the supervision of Deputy Commissioner Alex¬ 
ander M. White. The actual policing has had to be done by special patrol¬ 
men, since enough policemen could not be spared from their usual duties, but 
the supervising work has all been done by members of the regular force. Engi¬ 
neers of the Bridge Department listed the vulnerable points, where material 
damage by explosives might be effected, and the posts of sentries were laid out 
so as surely to make these points invulnerable. 

The sentries were armed with .44 calibre Winchester carbines. Machine 
guns owned or borrowed by the Department and manned by carefully selected 
crews were placed at the bases of the more important piers. Police boats, some 
owned by and some loaned to the Department, kept up a constant patrol by 
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water of all the bridges. Flood lights on every bridge, and strong search lights 
at strategic points made it difficult for any malefactor to approach undetected. 

In spite of constant changes in the personnel of the special patrolmen, due 
to the enlistment or draft, and also to higher wages elsewhere, the discipline 
and attention to duties have been generally commendable. There has been 
no report of injury of any citizen, accidental or otherwise, on the part of any 
member of the Bridge Defense force, only one case of accidental discharge of 
firearm, the special patrolman wounding himself slightly in the hand; and the 
complaints by citizens of other improper conduct have been very few. Thir¬ 
teen of the Bridge Defense special patrolmen have received special commenda¬ 
tion from the Police Commissioner for meritorious service, six of these being 
cited for saving the lives of citizens from drowning. One special patrolman dis¬ 
covered and caused the removal of a dynamite bomb on the Second Avenue 
Bridge over the Harlem River. 

Without doubt, the existence and vigilance of the Division of Bridge 
Defense, with the excellent illumination, and the co-operative patrol by water, 
have discouraged attempts which would otherwise have been made to perpetrate 
enormous damage, both from a property and from a military standpoint. 

PATRIOTIC CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The loyalty of the men of the Force has been shown in many ways, but 
in none more strikingly than in the response made to calls for financial co-op¬ 
eration. 

The first of these was the contribution of the Honor Legion of the Depart¬ 
ment, composed of members of the Force decorated for some conspicuous act 
of bravery. The Honor Legion purchased and outfitted an ambulance which 
it presented to the American Ambulance Field Service in France. Volunteers 
from the Honor Legion were asked for to take the driver’s seat, these volun¬ 
teers to come from the unmarried men and those with no financial obligations 
that would prevent them from taking such a risk. Forty-two applications were 
received, and this number was sifted down to two. The man finally selected 
was A. D. S. Martin S. Owens. The day he was chosen I asked him about 
his driving. He satisfied me that he was competent. 

“Flow are you as a mechanic?” I asked. “If your car breaks down what 
are you going to do?” He shook his head. 

“Commissioner, I am not so good as a mechanic, but,” he added, “if my car 
breaks down I will bring the poor fellow in on my back.” 

He could, too. He was six feet tall, weighed 175 pounds, and had the 
reputation of being one of the best boxers and wrestlers on the Force. The 
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day he went away the Honor Legion paraded a detachment at Headquarters 
and bade him a formal farewell. That was in June. He and his ambulance 
were sent direct to the French front, where he has been continuously in service 
ever since. 

When the first Liberty Bond Issue came out this summer, an order was 
sent out to the Force, explaining to the members the different methods of sub¬ 
scribing, and making it plain how bonds could be purchased by small install¬ 
ments. Policemen’s salaries are not large. Policemen’s families, as a rule, are 
apt to be -as large as their incomes are small. Food, coal and rent were rising 
in price. Nevertheless, this call of the Government to purchase Liberty Bonds 
went into the home of every policeman, and in response the men took $804,500 
of the first issue, and $755,250 of the second. 

In addition to this, wives, mothers, sisters and daughters of policemen have 
organized themselves into auxiliary bodies in connection with the Red Cross 
relief work, and through the Red Cross organization purchased woolen yarn 
and other supplies, which they turned back to the Red Cross in the form of 
socks, caps, sweaters, wristlets and other garments for the soldiers to wear in 
the field and in the hospitals. The total amount of this work it is impossible 
to estimate at this writing, but in round numbers 2,000 women are devoting their 
spare time to this work, and turning in the garments as fast as they are made 
and collected. 
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